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Train Accidents in November. 
The following accidents are included in our record for the 
month of November : 
COLLISIONS. 
REAR, 

Ist, very early, freight on Grand Rapids & Indiana ran 
into preceding freight at Nottawa, Mich., killing two pas- 
sengers in caboose. 

5th, a. m., freight train on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
ran into preceding freight, wrecking three cars. A car- 
load of gunpowder exploded, leaving only a heap of splin- 
ters. 

Sth, night, passenger train on South Carolina road ran 
over misplaced switch and into freight on siding at Reeves, 
S. ©. Both engines and 10 cars wrecked, engineer killed 
and two firemen burt. 

7th, night, freight on Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis broke in two near St. Marys, IIl., and rear sec- 
tion ran into forward one, wrecking several cars. 

Sth, a. m., freight train on New York Central & Hudson 
River ran into cars broken loose from preceding freight, 
wrecking 10 cars, which vaught fire and were destroyed. 

Sth, night, yard engine on Central, of Georgia, ran into 
rear of freight in Atlanta, Ga., wrecking several cars. 

ch, a. m., freight train on Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern ran into passenger train stopped at Elkhart, Ind., doing 
some damage. 

10th, a. m., as construction train on Elmira, Cortland & 
Northern road was making a flying switch at Van Ettenville, 
N. Y., engine ran into the train, wrecking flat and fatally 
injuring two laborers. 

Lith, very early, freight on New York, West Shore & 
Buffalo ran into preceding freight stopped at Cornwall, 
N. Y., for water, wrecking engine and several cars. The 
second train was not signaled soon enough, track being very 
slippery. 

tith: evening, passenger train on Indiana, Bloomington & 
Western ran into freight stopped near Indianapolis, Ind , by 
a wrecked car, and with no signal out. An engine and sev- 
eral cars were wrecked, a trainman killed and four others 
hurt. 

12th, a. m., a passenger train on indianapolis & Vincennes 
ran over misplaced switch and into freight at siding at Ed- 
wardsport, Ind. Both engines damaged. 

13th, a. m., freight train on Rochester & Pittsburgh broke 
in two near Pike, N. Y., and rear section ran into forward 
one, wrecking several cars. 

14th, night, freight on Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
ran into preceding freight near Crestline, O., wrecking 10 
cars. 


15th, p. m., freight train on Boston & Albany ran into 
preceding freigbt in Boston yard, wrecking several cars. 

16th, night, freight train on Louisville & Nesbviile ran 
into preceding freight at Miles, Ala., wrecking three cars. 

17th, a. m., coal train on Ohio Southern ran into preced- 
ing coal train near Storms’, O., wrecking 10 cars and killing 
a brakeman. 

lsth, night, freight train on Baltimore & Ohio, broke in 
two near Milford Junction, Md., and rear section ran into 


forward one, wrecking 5 cars. 
19tb, a. m., passenger train on Baltimore & Ohio ran 
over misplaced switch and ioto freight on siding at Relay 

Huse, Md., damaging both engines and injuring two train- 
men, 

2ist,a. m., freight on Indiana, Bloomington & Western 
ran into preceding freight at Hillsdale, Ill., damaging 15 
cars and injuring the fireman. 

21st, evening, freight train on Burlington & Missouri 

tiver broke in two near Burk, Neb., and the rear section 
ran into the forward one, wrecking several cars. 

21st, night, freight on Richmond & Danville ran into 
another freight backing into a siding at Keysville, Va. A 
passenger in the caboose jumped out, bnt was caught un der 
the car and killed. 

22d, night, freight on Syracuse, Geneva & Corning broke 
in two near Kendall, N. Y., and rear section ran into 
forward one, damaging several cars. 

23d, night, coal train on Ohio Central ran into preceding 
freight at Mt. Gilead, O., wrecking 6 cars. 

24tn, night, freight on Central of Georgia ran into cars 
broken loose from preceding freight near Griswoldville, Ga., 
wrecking two cars. 

24th, night, passenger train on Louisville & Nashville ran 
over a misplaced switch and into freigbt standing on siding 
at Perdido, Ala. Both engines and several! cars were piled 
up in a bad wreck, which caught fire and was destroyed. 
One trainman and one passenger were burned to death; five 
trainmen hurt. 

25th, early, a coal train on the Lehigh Valley ran into a 
preceding coal train, near Bethlehem, Pa., wrecking several 
cars. Two trainmen were hurt. 

27th, evening, coal train on Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western ran into a preceding coal train stopped at Waterloo, 
= = wrecking 10 cars and injuring three trainmen 
slightly. 

27th, night, coal train on New York, Lake Erie & Western 
broke in two near Elmira, N. Y., and rear section ran into 
forward one, wrecking several cars. 
_ 28th, a. m., coal train on Fall Brook Coal Co.’s road ran 
into freight switching in Corning, N. Y., wrecking several 
cars. 

_30th, a. m., freight train on Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern broke in two near Burlington, Ia., and rear sec- 
tion ran into forward one, wrecking a car containing articles 
coliected in Iowa for the New Orleans Exposition. 


BUTTING. 


ist, a. m., butting collision between two freights on Cen 
tral, of Georgia, ac Sun Hill, Ga., wrecked both engines 
and 15 cars, killed one trainman and injured two others. 

3d, p. m., butting collision between two freights on Louis- 
ville & Nashville, near Evergreen, Ala., wrecked both en- 
gines and killed a tramp. 

4th, a. m., butting collision between passenger and freight 
trains on Virginia Midland near Accotink, Va., wrecked 
both engines and four cars, killed one trainman, ipjured 
four trainmen and two passengers. ay 

7th, a. m., butting collision between two New Yi West 
Shore & Buffalo passenger trains near Genesee Jw , N. 
Y., wrecking both engines, injuring two trainme 6 
passengers. One,of the trains was abead of time, through a 
misunderstanding of orders. cit -fy 

7th, a. m., butting collision between passenger at ight 
trains on Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. near 
Celilo, Or., wrecked both locomotives and 7 freight’€ars. 

Sth, p. m., a butting collision between a passenger and a 








freight train on the East & West, of Alabama, near Cross 
Plains, Ala., wrecked both engines and injured an engineer. 

10th, a. m.. butting collision between regular and extra 
passenger trains on Delaware, Maryland & Virginia near 
Selbyville, Del., damaged both éngines badly, injuring one 
engineer fatally, the other engineer and a passenger Jess 
severely. The probable cause of the accident was a mis- 
take of one of the conductors, Both trains were running 
about 20 miles an hour. The air was thick with fog and 
smoke from swamp fires, so that the trains did not see each 
other until close together. 

11th, a. m., butting collision between a wild engine and a 
freight train on the Ohio & Mississippi near Owaneco, Ill., 
wrecked both engines and killed three trainmen. The wild 
engine, it is said, was running, in disobedience of orders, on 
ihe freight’s time. 

14th, night, a butting collision between two freight trains 
on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, near Chariton, Ia., caused 
by an operator’s failure to deliver orders, wrecked both en- 
gines, killing two trainmen and injuring another. 

22d, evening, butting collision between two freights on 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, near Fairfield, Ia., wrecked 
both engines, 10 cars, killing one trainman and injuring 
three others. A dispatcher’s mistake was the cause. 

22d, night, butting collision in New York Central & 
Hudson River yards in New York damaged two freight en- 
=. Misplaced switch threw one train over on the other’s 
track. 

29th, very early, butting collision between two freights on 
Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern near Henning, Tenn., 
wrecked both engines and eight cars, killed two trainmen 
and injured two others severely. 

CROSSING. 


14th, night, a Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indian- 
apolis passenger train ran into a Cincinnati, Van Wert & 
Michigan passenger train at the crossing in Ansonia, O., 
doing much damage. 
21st, a. m., Chicago & Northwestern freight ran into 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul freight on the crossing at 
Hanover Junction, Wis., wrecking two cars and injuring 
two trainmen. 
29th, a. m., stock train on Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern ran into Chicago & Northwestern freight at the 
eressing in Cedar Rapids, Ia., wrecking the engine, killing 
the fireman and injuring the engineer. 
DERAILMENTS., 
BROKEN RAIL. 
Ist, a, m., passenger train on Hannibal & St. Joseph struck 
a broken rail near St. Joseph, Mo., and one car was thrown 
from the track, a trainman and 5 passengers slightly hurt. 
6th, a. m., passenger train on East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia was thrown from track near Chattanooga, Tenn., 
by broken rail. The mail and express cars were burned. 
14th, night, freight train on Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific was derailed near Coulterville, Tenn., by 
broken rail. 
2Uth, a. m., passenger train on Detroit, Mackinac & Mar- 
quette was derailed near Marquette, Mich, by a broken rail. 
28th, night, passenger train on Memphis & Charleston 
struck a broken rail near Somerville, Tenn. The rear car 
was derailed, upset and destroyed by fire, injuring one pas- 
senger badly. 
BROKEN FROG. 


1st, early, passenger train on Baltimore & Ohio was de- 
railed at Alta, O., by a broken frog. The engine and two 
cars passed over, but the remaining cars upset and were 
badly damaged, injuring two trainmen and 16 passergers. 

15th, p. m., passenger train on New York Central & Hud- 
son River was thrown from track near Tonawanda, N. Y.. 
by broken frog. 

BROKEN BRIDGE. 

14th, a. m., freight on New York, Lake Erie & Western 
went through a small bridge near Hinsdale, N. Y., where 
trackmen had taken out the stringers for repairs. They had 
put out a signal, but not far enough. 


SPREADING OF RAILS. 

11th, a. m., freight train on St. Louis, Hannibal & Keo 
kuk was derailed rear Hilton, Mo., by the rails spreading. 

19th, a. m., freight train on Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific was derailed near Rayville, La., by spreading of tbe 
rails. Four tramps were caught between cars and killed. 

30th, night, freight train on Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
was derailed at Denton, Tex., by the rails spreading. 


BROKEN WHEEL. 
22d, a. m., 26 cars of freight on New York, Lake Erie & 
Western were derailed near Andover, N. Y., by a broken 
wheel, and piled up in a wreck that took 14 bours to clear 
away. 
BROKEN AXLE. 
1st, a. m., several cars of freight on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road were thrown from track near Sharpsburg, Pa., by a 
broken axle. 
18th., a. m., 33 cars of coal train on Central Railroad of 
New Jersey were derailed near Parryville, Pa., by a broken 
axle. 
BROKEN TRUCK. 
26th, a. m., freight on Indiana, Bloomington & Western 
was derailed in Indianapolis, Ind., by a broken truck. 


ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION, 

11th, p. m., passenger train on New York, Lake Erie & 
Western struck a beer wagon at aroad crossing in Franklin, 
N. J., and a keg of beer rolled back on the track, derailing 
the tender. 

23d, p. m., freight train on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
pulled out a draw-head near Buda, Ill., and the iron feil on 
the track, derailing a car. 

29th, p. m., coal train on Pennsylvania & New York was 
derailed by a rock which had fallen on the track near Tunk- 
hannock, Pa. The engineer was fatally hurt. 


CATTLE ON TRACK. 

11th, a. m., freight on Wabash, St. Lonis & Pacific ran 
over a horse near Worden, IIll., derailing engine and 12 cars, 
and killing the fireman. 

16th, a. m., freight train on Missouri, Kansas & Texas ran 
over a steer near Leliatta, Ind. Ter., and the engine and 5 
cars were derailed, injuring three trainmen. 

17th, night, engine of freight on Jeffersonville, Madison 
& Indianapolis was derailed near Seymour, Ind., by running 
over a cow, 

23d, p. m., passenger train on Texas & St. Louis ran over 
a steer near Mt. Calm, Tex., and went into the ditch. 


MISPLACED SWITCH. 

dnigbt, freight train on Union Pacific was derailed 
aced switch in Omaha, Neb., engine and 6 cars 
n a steep bank into the Missouri River, killing the 
and fireman. 

a. m., freight train on Chicago & Northwestern was 
‘at La Fox, IUl., by misplaced switch. 

night, freight on Evansville & Terre Haute was de- 

‘in Evansville, Ind., by misplaced switch. 
15th, p. m., 12 cars of freight on St. Louis Bridge Rail- 
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road “were thrown from the track in St. Louis, Mo., by a 
misplaced switch, 

1th, a.m., engine of passenger train on Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific was derailed at New Haven, Ind., by a mis- 
placed switch. ; 

19th, early, passenger train on Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
was thrown from the track at Montour Junction, Pa., by a 
misplaced switch. 

20th, evening, freight train on Union Pacific was derailed 
at Fort Bridger, Utah, by broken rail. One trainman was 
killed and two hurt. 

MALICIOUSLY CAUSED. 


12th, a. m., the engine and three cars of an express train 
on the Ohio & Mississippi road were thrown from the track 
in Vincennes, Ind., by a switch which had been purposely 
misplaced. The engine was wrecked and the engiveer 
fatally scalded. A tramp who was stealing a ride between 
the mail and baggage cars was badly burt. 

14th, a. m., passenger train on Houston & Texas Central 
was thrown from the track near Hempstead, Tex., where a 
rail had been removed on the bridge over the Brazos River. 
The engiae struck the bridge truss, knocking it down, and 
the whole train went down into the river and was wrecked, 
killing two trainmen and 8 passengers, wounding oue train- 
man and 12 passengers. 

23d, night, passenger train on Long Island road was de- 
railed in Long Island City, N. Y., by a switch which had 
been purposely misplaced. 

25th, night, a passenger train on the New York, Lake Erie 
& Western was derailed near ‘turners, N. Y., by a switch 
purposely misplaced. 

UNEXPLAINED. 

4th, evening, freight engine on Brunswick & Western 
road jumped the track in Brunswick, Ga., injuring one train- 
man. 

11th, evening, car of freight on Indiana, Bloomington & 
Western was derailed near Indianapolis, Ind., and broken 
up badly. 

12th, a. m., passenger train on New York Central & Hud- 
son River ran off the track near Grimesville, N. Y., doing a 
little damage. 

12th, vight, several cars of freight on Hannibal & St. 
Joseph were derailed near Woodland, Mo., and wrecked. 

13th, a. m., freight train on New York, Pennsylvania & 
Obio was derailed near Ashland, O., killing two trainmen 
and injuring another. 

13th, a, m., passenger train on Union Pacific (Colorado 
Division) jumped the track while running very fast round 
a sharp curve at Greymont, Col., and upset, injuring 36 
passengers. 

17th, a. m., engine of passenger train on New York, Lake 
Erie & Western jumped the track at Olean, N. Y., and was 
damaged. 

17th, night, several cars of coal train on Rochester & 
Pittsburgh jumped the track near Riceville, N. Y., killing a 
brakeman. 

17th, midnight, freight engine on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
& St. Louis suddenly started from the turn-table in Pitts- 
burgb, Pa., with no one on board, and ran across the 
switches, falling some 8 ft. upon the main track, 

19tb, night, freight on Louisville & Nashville was derailed 
near Montgomery, Ala., killing one trainman and injuring 
two others. 

20th, a. m., freight on New Haven & Northampton was 
derailed in Westfield. Mass., damaging four cars. 

21st, early, the engine of a freight on the Indiana, Bloom- 
ington & Western road jumped the track in Indianapolis, 
Ind., and upset. 

21st, a.m., five cars of freight on Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton were derailed at Sidney, O., and wrecked. 

30th, evening, engine of passenger train on Baltimore & 
Obio jumped the track near Upperman, Pa., and rclled 
down a high bank, 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
BROKEN COUPLING RODS. 

29th, evening, engine of passenger train on New York, 
New Haven & Hartford broke a coupling rod near New 
Haven, Conn., tearing up one side of the engine. 

80th, night, engine of freight on Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern broke a coupling rod when near Conneaut, O. 
doing some damage. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

25th, evening, dining car in passenger train on Michigan 
Central caught fire in the kitchen when near New Buffalo, 
Mich., and was entirely destroyed. 

26tb, a. m., engine of passenger train on Pennsylvania 
Railroad broke a truck axle at Wilkinsburg, Pa., but did not 
leave the track. 

SUMMARY. 

This is a total of 96 aceidents in which 47 persons were 
killed and 130 hurt. A full statement of the totals and 
averages will be found on another page. 

The eleven months of the current year, to the end of 
November, show a total of 1,086 accidents, 385 killed and 
1,651 injured ; a monthly average of 99 accidents, 35 killed 
and 150 hurt; and a daily average of 3.24 accidents, 1.15 
killed and 4.93 injured. 











Indicator Diagrams. 
CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS & TEXAS RAILWAY. 


The accompanying illustrations represent on a reduced 
scale a series of indicator diagrams taken from engines of 
different classes while engaged in their regular work on the 
railroad above indicated. The exact conditions under which 
each diagram was taken are set forth in Tables No. I. The 
diagrams in dotted lines are indicated by a* being affixed 
to the number of the diagram in the table. As the chief 
object of taking indicator diagrams should be to ascertain 
what is actually going on in the cylinders of a locomotive 
employed on ordinary work, we believe the following 
investigation and analysis of the results shown in these dia- 
grams will interest many of our readers, 

It will be observed that Diagrams No. 1 to 4* inclusive are 
taken with a Mogul engine drawing a heavy freight train. 
These diagrams give a very similar result as regards horse- 
power, and appear to have all been taken when the engine 
was pulling pretty hard. The average speed at which these 
diagrams was taken is 26.4 miles an hour, and the average 
indicated horse-power is 426. 

Diagrams 5 to 10 inclusive were taken from a Consolida- 
tion engine running a light freight train. The diagrams 
were taken apparently under widely different conditions, 
for the speed and indicated horse-power vary greatly, as will 





be seen on referring to Table No. I. The average speed is 
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INDICATOR DIAGRAMS, 


25.5 miles an hour, and the average indicated horse-power 
is 885. 

Diagrams 11 to 14* were taken froma Mvgul engine of 
considerably less power than the Consolidation engine, 
but hauling a heavier train. Diagram No. 11 gives the 
highest average pressure on the pistons of any of the thirty- 
eight diagrams illustrated. The average pressure, however, 
still falls short of 100 Ibs. per sq. in., which shows that this 
figure is seldom attained in ordinary working, as distin- 
guished from best performances. 

Diagrams 15 to 24 are taken from a remarkably fine pas- 
senger engine designed by Mr. James Meehan, Superinten- 
dent M, P., and built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. It 
is fitted with Allen Richardson slide valves. The value of a 
balancing device cannot, of course, be seen in the form of the 
diagram, but the influence of the Allen internal passage can 
be plainly traced in some of the diagrams, as will be shown 
later on. All these diagrams show the engine hard at work. 
It will be noticed that 20, 20* and 21 are taken on a grade 
of 53 ft. per mile, while none of the diagrams with freight 
engines are taken on a grade steeper than 26 ft. to 
the mile. The average speed is 42.1 miles per hour, and the 
average indicated horse-power is no less than 560, or 31 per 
cent. more than the average horse-power developed by Mogul 
engine No. 141, pulling a freight train of double the weight. 
This shows the necessity of providing a large boiler and 

plenty of heating surface for fast passenger engines, as the 
average indicated horse-power determines approximately the 
amount of steam the engine consumes in a given time. Sev- 
eral of the diagrams are taken at a very bigh speed, Nos. 
19* and 23 being taken at 56 miles an hour, and No. 24 at 
slightly over 60 miles an hour. We think an inspection of 





CINCINNATI 


these diagrams would convince any one that the throttling due 
to the high speed is quite sufficient in itself and is sufficiently 
prejudicial without any assistance from the throttle valve. 
The difference between the boiler pressure and the initial 
pressure of the diagram is considerable, reaching in one 
instance 50 lbs 

This waste of power should, as far as possible, be neutral- 
ized by running with the throttle wide open and regulating 
the power of the engine by the reverse lever, except when 
the engine is starting, priming, or in bad condition. 

The diagrams, on the whole, show a very equal distribu- 
tionof steam between the two ends of the cylinder and the 
back pressures are very low, especially in the passenger 
engine. 

Having thus noticed the general features of the diagrams 
wich referer.ce to the classes of engines from which they 
were taken, we will now proceed to examine the diagrams 
in detail. 

The first two diagrams, fig. 1, are taken under almost 
precisely the same conditions, except that the diagram in 
dotted lines is taken with half the throttle opening of the 
diagram in full lines. This counteracts the effect of a 
slightly higher boiler pressure and makes the average 
effective pressure throughout the stroke lower. A precisely 
similar effect is seen in fig. 2, where a smaller throttle 
opening again more than counteracts an increased boiler 
pressure. In figs. 3 and 4 it is difficult to trace the influence 
of the throttle opening, owing to the point of cut off being 
upknown. 


In fig. 5 the boiler pressure and cut-off are nearly iden- | 


tical in the two diagrams, but the smaller throttle-opening, 
combined with the wire drawing due to the higher speed, 


| pipe. 
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NEW ORLEANS & TEXAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


make the average effective pressure in the diagram drawn 
with dotted lines less than half that in the diagram drawn 
with full lines. The diagram in full lines bas little wire 
drawing in the steam ports, though the admission line has 
lost 11 lbs. in passing through the throttle-opening and steam 
The lead also is insufficient to give a full pressure on 
the piston untilit has traveled some distance. The point 
toward the end of the stroke, where the exhaust opens i, 
clearly seen, and that it has not opened sufficiently to allow 
the exhaust steam to escape without some resistance when 
the piston commences its return stroke is also evident from 
the rounded corner of the back pressure line. It would, there- 
fore, appear that in this case increased lead would be benefi- 
cial, increasing the pressure at the beginning of the stroke and 
decreasing the back pressure at the end of the stroke, though 
part of this benefit would be neutralized by the falling of 
the steam line at the end of the stroke. It will be noticed 
throughout the diagrams that the early opening of the ex- 
haust, that is, the opening before the piston has completed 
its stroke, has only a prejudicial effect at a siow speed; at a 
high speed the steam line does not fall perceptibly, but is 
merely rounded off at the corner. Any reasonable amount 


| of additional lead would not therefore decrease the average 


pressure on the piston, but by giving an earlier and wider 
port-opening would improve the diagrams both at high and 
low speeds. 

A comparison between the diagrams shown in figs. 8 and 
10 shows the effect of a high speed in altering the figure of 
a diagram. The point of cut-off in each case is the same, 
but fig. 8 is taken at 12.7 miles per hour, and fig. 10 at 
80.3 miles per hour. At the former speed the highest pres- 

| sure in the cylinder falls short of that in the boiler by 22 
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INDICATOR DIAGRAMS. 
CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS & TEXAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
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Miidscswarhiss' Sapa saatirmeayes 140 8 ly 144 29.1 61.8 | 549 |........ 7 2 : /1 1st-class ** 
ees ak atedink. -onteeecen 135 8 i a F-+ ae p= Seebhaaes 32 z Cylinders. 18 x 24. : S6-class * 
ee 145 8 2 53. 37.2 | OBS |......60] 32 rivers, in. aggage ‘ 
abso kecenp aetaaete in 145 8) | | 222 | 45.0 44:3 | 608 | (22 3 | Tctal weight, 90.000 Ibs. 1 parlor “ 
DU Wicm San ineanaser-aeeenaes 140 6 a | 270 | 54.6 32.5 | S41 |........ 24 4 |}Tractive force per lb. '2sleepers “ 
19* 135 | 4 4 | 276 | 55.9 | 280 | 477 |........ 2; 2 average pressure in|1 Mann Bou- 
eee 145 | 14 34-180 | 26.3 833 | 668 53 ft. 24) 3 | cylinders, 114.4 lbs. |— [doir. 
Pe 142 14 3% ©§=« 120 | 24.3 | 813 | 603 53 ft. 20 3 | Allen Richardson valves, 8 cars total. 
Behance amass. aacueeneee i41 11 ig 232 | 46.9 37.9 | 542 | 53ft. 50) 5 |A p’roximate 
22 148 10 % 240 | 48.6 39.4 | 584) Level | 44 5 | weight of 
EE ery eres ee 142 (10 % | 278 | 56.2 | 42.6 | 730 | 4 ft, | 39 7 cars, 480,- 
ee 141 4 ly 298 | eae | 23.0 | 424 Level | 15 3\) | 000 Ibs. 
Nores.—All diagrams taken under ordinary conditions on regular run. Diagrams marked thus * are shown in dotted lines. Dia- 


grams 1 to4 and 22 taken with a Crosby indicator; all others with a Tabor indicator. 


grade, 40 ft. per mile. 
t Diagram No. 15 taken on a starting train. 


Maximim grade, 60 ft. per mile; average 


Diagrams No. 5* and No. 10 were taken on a 2° curve, No. 14 on a 4° curve and No. 14* on a 1° curve. 
Loss of pressure on left-hand (front) end due to cylinder cover casing being off. 


Diagrams 15 to 19* inciusive taken when engine was quite new. Diagrams 20 to 24 taken after engine had run 25,000 miles. 


INDICATOR DIAGRAMS. 





CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS & TEXAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
TABLE No. II. 














Main Dimensions of Engines. 





iT 





en ee ee Mogul. | Consolidation, Mogul Express Passenger. 
PM IR foie a wakda ae cevacsa acawvand OeeKh CREE 141 } 75 36 8L 
Cylinders, diameter and sti oke............. 0... .e00- 19 x 24 20 x 24 18 x 24 18 x 24 
PREONOE CNMI 5 5 60820-0440 s00c00onseseoseaeneeh 521% in. | 49 in. Ls benaesintes 68 in. 
Tractive power per lb. average pressure in cyls.... 165 lbs. | | i SR Coleone 114.4 Ibs. 
Weight in working order. .........20+ ose sessscves 25,000 Ibs a eee 90,000 Ibs. 
Weight on drivers 79,000 Ibs. a Saeeeesoer 60.000 Ibs. 
Type of valve... ..... Ordinary. Piain D slide =—=s_ |... ee enee Allen-Richardson. 
3alancing device ii nkae, eecereiaie None. Margach his Ssneukeue , Richardson. 
SERVO! GL VENUS 10 TUN WOOP 2. «5 ou: 600-00000000000neue 5% in | te in. 

Outside lap......... ee 34 in 3% in. | nag een whee | %in 

Lead in full gear bach oaan naan 3 ee Parte S. dmb > bie chehlsibeaeneakes | 1-64 in. 

Size of steam ports....... .. 16 « 14 in. 16 «14 x 14 in. | 16 x 1% in. 

Size of exhaust ports...... .. 16 x 2& in. 16 x 2% x 2h in. | 16 * 24in 
Diameter of exhaust nozzle.. 34 in 34 in. 3% in. 

No. tubes... .. sk ake . ee oe cee -| 

Rn ore reer met 2 in. | 

Length tubes.......... 11 ft. Gin 

I PUNE icsncsvcnekivune an SssAsacva w soneee 56 in. 





72 x 3434 x 701% in. | 10336 ° 





Length, width and depth firebox .................... 34 < 42 X 48 in. 
SRCREE, BUPEROS? TOBOS, 05 605 o00e ccedsvcesabacens 1,824 sq. ft. 1,337 sq. ft. 1,325 sq. ft. 
Firebox. .. 108 “* _~ 133 CO" 
MEN he adie ch NeaaaWanund dase barcace ties eed 1,432 sq. ft. 1,453 sq. ft 1,458 sq. ft. 
RNR cia nckn bas wasences _ — lees 
NE NOU OID oo cadsccuncers ceckeSiusanenee 182 in, 168 in 102 in. 
SEE ED NED cick cgdansk <osadincnckarces eaelbane | 278 in. 258 in 270 in. 


Ibs., and at the point of cut-off no less than 46 Ibs. has been] In fig. 13 both diagrams are taken with the same throttle 


lost in redrawing the steam in the various narrow passages | opening and the same cut-off, and show the effect of the 


through which it has to pass. 
a high speed for a Consolidation engine, the throttling is so 
great that the point of cut-off is undiscernib!e, buc 
the exhaust steam being unable to escape during the 
short time during which the exhaust port is open 
causes the compression line to run up and nearly reach the 
boiler pressure. It will be noticed the compression line be- 
gins to rise before half stroke instead of at half stroke as in 
No. 8. This of course cannot be due to any variation in the 
movement of the valve, as both diagrams are taken in the 
same position of the reverse lever. In one case the opening 
of the valve for exhaust at half stroke is sufficient to allow 
the steam to pass without increase of back pressure, and in 
the other the increased speed of piston pushes the steam be- 
fore it faster than the exhaust opening can take it away. 


In fig. 11 both diagrams were taken with the throttle | 


wide open and under the same conditions, except that the 
diagram in the dotted lines is taken at more than twice the 
speed and at a slightly shorter cut-off. The increased 
amount of wire drawing in the steam line due to the in- 
creased speed and the diminished opening of the steam port 
due to the earlier cut-off is very noticeable, the average 
pressure in the diagram in dotted lines being less that two- 
thirds of that in the diagram in full lines. 

In fig. 12 the diagrams are taken under similar condi- 
tions, the diagram in dotted lines being taken with a higher 
boiler pressure and a larger opening of throttle valve. 
These conditions, which should give a higher average pres 
sure, are, however, neutralized by the higher speed, though 
the difference between the diagrams is very slight. 


In fig. 10, which is taken at | higher speed and a slightly lower boiler pressure. 








lt will 
be noticed that owing to some slight irregularity in the 
working of the indicator the diagram taken at the higher 
speed is somewhat the longer. 

The diagrams in fig. 14 are taken under very similar con- 
ditions, except that the diagram in dotted lines is tak2n with 
the throttle half open, while that in full lines is taken 
with the throttle wide open. The difference of pressure 
shown in the diagrams is surprisingly small, the smaller 
throttle opening being neutralized by the lower speed. 

Figs. 15 to 19, inclusive, are diagrams taken from an 
express passenger engine fitted with Allen Richardson 
valves, and just out of the shops. Fig.15 was taken when 
the engine was starting, the throttle opening was probably 
small, and the cylinders and passages cold, as the initial 
pressure in the cylinder is no less than 27 Ibs. below the 
boiler pressure at one end of the cylinder, and 36 Ibs. at the 
other. The difference between the pressures at the two ends 
of the cylinder is due to the extra condensation caused by the 
absence of the front cylinder cover casing. It will be noticed 
that while the unequal loss of pressure due to this condensa- 
tion is very marked at slow speeds, it gradually disappears as 
the speed increases. This confirms the view of many that the 
loss by condensation is less serious in locomotives than in 
slower engines, running at a smaller number of revolutions, 
where the steam is in contact with the walls of the cylinder 
for a greater length of time at each stroke. 

Fig. 16 shows very clearly the effect of a diminished 
throttle opening, and contrasts somewhat with fig. 14, 
where the throttle opening appeared to have little effect 


upon the area of the diagram. In that case, however, the 
difference in speed doubtless, to some extent, counteracted 
the effect of the smaller throttle opening, while in Fig. 16 
the higher speed occurred with the smaller throttle, and 
both, of course, contributed to.reduce the size of the dia- 
gram as shown by the dotted lines, the average pressure being 
reduced 28 Ibs. 


Both the diagrams shown in fig. 17 are stated to have 
been taken with the same cut-off and throttle opening, but a 
difference of 5 ‘bs. in the boiler pressure, and an increase of 
speed from 29 to 3614 miles an hour, suffices to make a con- 
siderable reduction in the average pressure on the pistcn, 
On looking at the two steam lines, it is difficult to believe 
that both were taken with the same cut-off, the diagram in 
dotted lines certainly appearing to be taken with an earlier 
cut-off than that in full lines, but this effect is probably 
caused by the cut-off apparently taking place at that point 
where the valve is so nearly closed that the steam cannot 
pass through the opening without such a loss of pressure as 
will reduce it to the pressure of the steam inside the oper- 
ing. The flow of steam is thus suddenly checked, and the 
expansion curve begins though the port may still be open a 
small fractionof aninch. It is evident that the higher the 
speed the sooner this point is reached, and it is probably to 
this cause that with diagrams taken with the valve actually 
cutting off at the same point the cut-off appears to be ear- 
lier at the higher speed. 


It is not often that this effect can be seen, for in most 
locomotive diagrams taken at any speed, and with the 
throttle only partly open, the diagram gives no distinct evi- 
dence of the point of cut-off. The two diagrams in fig. 6, 
taken with a small throttle opening, present rounded out- 
lines which defy the location of the point at which the ad- 
mission line ends and expansion begins. Similarly, figs. 8 
and 10 are taken with the same cut-off, but though the begin- 
ning of the expansicn curve is just discernible in fig. 8, it 
is utterly lost at the bigher speed at which fig. 10 was 
taken. The same thing may be said of the two diagrams 
shown in fig. 12. 


Fig. 18 shows very clearly the diminished pressure caused 
by the greater wire drawing at high speed. Both diagrams 
are taken with the same cut-off, the same boiler pressure and 
the same throttle opening, but while the diagram iu dotted 
lines is taken at 45 miles an hour, that in full lines is taken 
at 531¢ milesan hour. The difference in area, due solely to 
the increased speed, shows plainly one of the mechanical dif- 
ficulties attending the attainment of high speed. The higher 
the speed, and consequently the greater the resistances to be 
overcome, the smaller the average pressure on the piston, or, 
in other words, the power to overcome these resistances. 

The importance of the factor speed in diminishing the area 
of the diagram is seen by comparing figs. 18 and 19. 

In the latter the diagram shown by dotted lines is taken 
with a lower boiler pressure, a shorter cut-off and a smaller 
opening of throttle than that in solid lines. The difference 
in speed is but little over 1144 miles an hour, one diagram 
being taken at 54.6 miles per bour and one at 559 miles an 
hour. Any diminution in the areas of the two diagrams 
would presumably be chiefly caused by the differences in 
boiler pressure, cut-off and opening the throttle rather than 
by the speed. The very small difference (4.5 lbs.) between 
the two diagrams seems to show that at express speeds a 
few miles an hour additional speed has by far the greatest 
influence in reducing the area of the diagram. 

Figs. 15 to 24 are diagrams obtained from an engine fitted 
with the Allen-Richardson valve. ‘The useful effect of the 
Allen passage in reducing the amount of loss from wire-draw- 
ing, and arresting, partially at least, the reduction of the aver- 
ase pressure on the piston at high speed can be readily seen 
by comparing Figs. 18 and 9. The diagrams in both are 
taken under conditions sufficiently similar to render com- 
parison fair. The number of revolutions at which the dia- 
gram in fig. 9 was taken is a mean of those at which the 
two diagrams in fig. 18 were taken. As the number of 
revolutions rather than the speed in miles per hour influ- 
ences the diagram, the comparison as regards speed—al- 
ready shown to be avery important factor in determin- 
ing the size of the diagram —is fair. The shorter 
cut-off in fig. 9, 7 in. instead of 8, may be set 
against the larger throttle opening, 14 against 14. The 
difference in boiler pressure is considerable, but as we wish 
rather to call attention to the form of the diagram rather 
than its area this point is not so important. The question 
is do the internal passages in the Allen materially diminish 
wiredrawing, and this can be seen pretty readily by the 
form of the admission and expansion line. Tae steam ports 
are of the same size, but the cylinder from which the dia- 
gram in fig. 9 was taken is 20 in. in diameter, while that 
from which fig. 18 is taken is only 18 in. diameter. More 
steam has therefore to pass through any given port 
opening, but this is again counterbalanced by the 
smaller amount of lap on the valve of the freight 
engine. The conditions, therefore, on the whole, 
seem fairly equal, andif the Allen passage had little effect, 
one way or the other, in facilitating the access of steam to 
the piston, we should expect that the two diagrams would 
present a very similar appearance. But, on the contrary 
we find that they are whoily dissimilar, the diagram in fig. 
9 is evidently suffering ‘from a most severeattack of wire 
drawing, the point of cut-off cannot be guessed at, 
and the amount of useful work done in sending the 
engine ahead is evidently very small. Fig. 18, on the con- 
trary, presents quite a robust appearance, and the loss by 
wire drawing is comparatively small. A similar compari- ‘ 
son might be made between diagrams 8 and 10 and 19* and 





24*, The cut-off is the same in all cases, and though the 
two latter diagrams, taken »ith the Allen valve, labor 
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under the disadvantage of being taken with smaller throttle 
openings and a greater number of revolutions, they give 
more than double the average pressure shown in the dia- 
grams taken with the ordinary valve. 

It is to be regretted that these diagrams do not show the 
Allen and ordinary D valve tried under precisely the same 
conditions; that is, in the sister engines running similar 
trains, but as it is, the difference in these diagrams is quite 
enough to demonstrate the advantage of the Allen passage. 

Further proof may be found in fig. 24, taken at 298 
revolutions, or 60 miles an hour. Thisdiagram taken with 
the throttle half open and with a 4 in, cut-off fairly com- 
pares with fig. 8, taken with the same cut-off, but a speed 
of only 88 revolutions, a plain D valve fitted with the 
Mergath balance being used. 

One thing is clearly shown by these diagrams—the loss 
by wire—drawing and throttling is by no means confined 
to engines running fast passenger trains, but is found in 
freight service, where the loss from insufficient port opening 
is evidently very great, even with a large throttle opening, 
as shown by the diagrams 3, 3*, 12* and 14. 

The diagram shown in figs. 15 to 24, inclusive, are all 
taken from the left-hand cylinder of the same engine, but 
figs. 15 to 19 inclusive show diagrams taken from the engine 
when new, and figs. 20 to 24 diagrams taken when she had 
run 25,000 miles and bad presumably brought all her rub- 
bing surfaces to a good smooth working surface. The in- 
fluence of this is not very apparent on the diagrams. 

The two diagrams shown in fig. 20 are taken under almost 
identical conditions, as can be seen from Table No. 1, but it 
will be noticed that the diagrams show a curious difference 
in the point of cut-off. Comparing the diagram in dotted 
lines with that in solid lines, the left-hand diagram shows a 
later and the right-band diagram an earlier cut-off. 

Assuming tbat the left-hand diagram is taken from the 
front end of the cylinder, either the whole valve-gear moved 
bodily toward the driving axle, independent of the cylin- 
ders, or the cylinders moved forward independent of the 
valve-gear. This hypothesis appears so improbable that we 
are driven to the only other possible explanation--the ac- 
tion of the springs as the engine passed over an uneven 
piece of road. 

In neither diagram are the cut-offs equal, the diagram in 
dotted lines having the longer period of admission on the 
right-hand side, and that in solid lines on the left-hand side. 
The same thing can be seen in fig. 19, but this may be 
partly due to an inequality in the distribution, the diagram 
in dotted lines being taken with a 4-in. cut-off, and that in 
solid lines with a 6-in. cut off. With these exceptions every 
diagram taken from this engine No. 81 shows an almost ex 
actly equal cut-off from both ends of the cylinder. 

All tbe diagrams taken from Engine 36, on the 
other band, show a later cut- ff on the right- 
hand diagram. The diagram in dotted line in fig. 12 is the 
worst in this respect, exceeding the error of the diagram 
in solid lines, fig. 12, taken in the same position of the re- 
verse lever. In figs. 1 to 4, and 5 to 10, the cut-off on the 
left band diagram is invariably somewhat later than on the 
right-hand diagram. In figs. 11 to 14, inclusive, the right- 
hand diagram has the preponderance. It therefore appears 
that out of 37 di»grams the equality or inequality of the dis- 
tribution was inteifered with in but two instances. It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose that with the ordinary link 
motion the vertical movement of the wheels on a rough 
road only affects the distribution of steam in unusually 
rough places. 

These diagrams represent the ordinary working of some of 
the best engines in this country, and may be taken therefore 
as representative. They show that the link motion at mod- 
erate speeds effects an excellent distribution of steam, but 
that the path of further progress lies in the use of larger 
throttle valves, steam-pipes, and valve openings and the 
education of engineers to regulate the power of the engine 
by the reverse lever rather than by the throttle. A good 

non-conéucting covering to the steam chest and cylinders is 
also evidently important, especially on engines working at 
slow speeds, 





The Creeping of Rails on the St. Louis Bridge. 


The following is an abridgment of a paper by Prof. J. B. 
Johnson, C. E., read Oct. 22 before the Engineers’ Club of 
St. Louis: 


There is an interesting phenomenon connected with the 
operating of the St. Louis Bridge, a movement of the rails 
forming the track of about a foot a day, alwaysin the direc- 
tion of the traffic, and confined to the bridge proper and to 
the eastern approach, which is a series of short girders on 
iron columns. The approach is on a grade of 80 ft. per mile 
and is 2,500 ft. long. The tracks are crowning over the 
bridge, whicb is 1,600 ft. long, the grade at the centre being 
5 ft. higher than at the abutments. ‘There is no creeping in 
the tunnel. 

The amount of creeping is greatest on the approach, in the 
ratio of 162 to 100 on the bridge proper. 

Various methods have been employed to bold the rails iu 
place, but never with success. Steel spikes, bolts, straps and 
splice bars have been sheared off and torn asunder: frogs, 
crossings and connecting tracks in East St. Louis pulled out 
of line, and the rails themselves so buckled and twisted that 
when one was removed it could not have been replaced 
again by 8 in. Finally it was considered no longer profit- 
able to try to hold them, for fear of injurious strams to the 
structure. 

Provision is now made for this movement at three points 
on each track, viz.: at the entrance upon the east approach, 
at the east abutment and at the west abutment. On the 
north track, since the rails go west, openings are constantly 
enlarging at the approach and closing at the west abutment. 
On the south track the rails go east, so the openings are en 
larging at the west abutment and closing at the ap- 


proach where the openings are enlarging, short 
pieces of rail are taken out and longer ones put in 





ones are removed and shorter ones inserted. . This has to be 
done many times a day at each point where the rails are 
cut. On account of the switches located at the east abut- 
ment, it is necessary to have cut sections each side of these, 
making four places on each rail where this movement has 
been provided for. Every second day the foreman in charge 
of the day squad measures the movement tbat has occurred, 
on both approach and bridge, and keeps a careful record of 
the same. 

The following table shows the movement of rails on the 
St. Louis Bridge and approach: 


Approach (2,500 ft.). 


ratio: 
N. track. S. track. Mean 
MONTH. ots “4 
(West.) (East.) —— 
a Mean 
P south 
N. rail.) S. rail. |N. aes rail.| track. 
| 
| 
1883. In. In, In. | In. 
September ........ 282 388 582 | #3380 .99 
MERON sce vass axeaee 408 | 410 | 434 | 446 92 
November... 390 | 390 400 409 .97 
December... .........| 404 | 4u8 430 | 434 94 
1884. 
IT. 26.5 see ncavas 398 400 410 422 96 
February....... .... 390 39u 403 | 401 97 
NE cca dune e+eciewt es 390 388 400 | 400 97 
| ere ee 394 293 407 | 411 .96 
Nas, = oacnccketsan .| 408 410 413 | 409 1 90 
1 NGETERCO MOT ere ee 399 420 421 95 
RMS sg) ces tear ements 406 404 416 406 99 
DOD cavceka csewcns 435 437 447 446 v8 
hans - 
In In. -..) i, 
rr eer 486 4817 4962 4976 97 
Ft Ft. Ft Ft. 
400 401 414 415 
Bridge (1,600 ft.). 
Ratios. 
N. track Ss ‘ 
MonTH. Mean 
(West.) north w 
track. |-——— 
E. 
Mean 
south | Ton- 
N. rail.S. Rai).|N. rail. S. rail.) track. | 248e- 
1883. In. In In. In 
September ...... 248 250 £27 226 1.10 1.16 
October ...... 234 230 229 278 | 1.02 1.07 
November... ...| 270 270 224 224 | 1.20 1.28 
December. 272 278 240 244 1.14 1.98 
1884. 
JARBUALY «2046.00 284 282 247 247 1.15 1.13 
February .. 266 271 241 241 He | 1.1u 
March ..... aus 249 251 234 234 1.01 1.01 
Ce er 239 238 241 242 .90 98 
Ra 297 283 263 248 1.14 1.09 
PR ree 69 268 255 247 1.05 1.04 
BOE isc csceveces 266 234 222 223 1.12 1.09 
AUBUM «060 cess 286 284 263 259 1.09 1.16 
In In. In In. 
TOE pins dinn-aae 3211 3119 2886 2873 1.099 1.099 
Ft. Ft Ft. kt. 
268 260 240 239 





A table of tonnage. showing a very close correspondence be- 
tween the toneage and the creeping, is omitted except that the 
last column. giving the ratio of east to west tonnage as compared 
with the ratio of creeping on north and south track, is added 
above. 


The mean westward movement for the year on the ap- 


proach (up a grade of 80 ft. per mile) was............. 01 ft 
Corresponding eastern movement (down the same grade). 414 ft. 
Mean westward movement on the bridge............ weve SOA ft 
TRAE COUNTS TO WORN oo 55a ane admedans icceasasisns owe 240 ft 


The western movement on the bridge was 110 per cent. of 
the eastern movement, while on the approach the westward 
(up grade) movement was only 97 per cent. of the eastern 
movement, or a difference in these west to east ratios of 13 
per cent., which is doubtless due to the effect of the heavy 
grades on the approach, the expansicn and contraction from 
temperature tending to assist a down-grade movement, but 
counteract an up-grade movement. 

Comparing the movement of the rails and the tonnages 
passing over the two tracks, the ratios of westward to east- 
ward tonuage and westward to eastward creeping on the 
bridge are found to be precisely alike, viz., 1.099. This ex 
treme coincidence is of course accidental, but by comparing 
the ratio columns mouth by month it will be seen that there 
is a common law pervading both. 

This identity in the ratio of the movements with the ratio 
of the tonnage west and east would of .itself lead us to con- 
clude that the movement is proportional to the tonnage. 

The St. Louis Bridge is not alone in this matter of rail 
movement. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. had trouble on 
their Harrisburg bridge over the Susquehanna, while it 
was still a single track. The traffic was heavier going east, 
and the rails crept in that direction. The exact amount of 
creeping was never known, but it was sbown by the dis- 
placement of the curves at each end of the bridge, as 
much as 4 ft. of track being removed from one end of the 
bridge and replaced at the other at one time. The move- 
ment was stopped by the use of an angle-splice similar to 
their present standard, which projects over the flange of the 
rail at bottom and rests on the tie. Four spikes are notched 
into the bottom flanges of a set of splice bars, and these 
suftice to keep the rail in place even now, with the bridge 
changed to double track and the traffic all in one direction 
on each track. 

Rails are always observed to creep on heavy grades, but 
this is probably most due to the expansion and contraction 
from temperature, and is no function of the direction 
or amount of the traffic. In both expansion and 
contraction there must be a movement on the ties, 
and this movement will always be in the direction 
of the least resistance. On heavy grades of con- 
siderable length, the least resistance will be toward 
the foot of the grade, and there will be a general movement 
in that direction. Onany line of road where the traffic is all 
in one direction, there is always observed a tendency toward 
creeping, all along the line, in the direction of the traffic. 





their place, and where they are closing up, longer 


The amount of such creeping is usually small, and can 


- generally be resisted. 








Creeping of Bridges.—An analogous action is the creeping 
of bridges on their supports. A study of this very plain 
case is likely to throw considerable light on the creeping of 
rails. 

If a bridge have its two ends similarly mounted, whether 
both on rollers or both on slides, when a train comes upon 
it one end is at once pinned fast by the weight of the train. 
As tbe train moves over the bridge it causes a certain 
amount of deflection which lengthens the bottom chord and 
shortens the top one, so that if the truss is supported at the 
bottom chord, the further end moves forward, but if it is 
supported at its top chord, as deck bridges sometimes 
are, the further end moves backward. I have observed 
this movement when it amounted to as much as % in. 
As the train goes off, the truss recovers its normal posi 
tulon, the lower chord shortens up and the upper one 
lengthens out, but now the further end is pinned fast by the 
departing train while the right end is free tomove. The 
recover wiil take place at this end, therefore, so that if 
supported at the bottom chord the truss is pulled forward, 
and if supported at the top chord it will be moved backward 
by an amount equal to the distortion of the corresponding 
chord. If itis a single-track bridge, with traffic equal in 
both directions, its movements will compensate, and so will 
not crawl off the piers. If the traffic is unequal, the truss 
will move in the direction of the beavier traffic when sup- 
ported at bottom, and against the heavy traffic when cup- 
ported at top. If one end is on rollers and the other ancbored 
tast to the pier, then, of course, the movement all occurs at 
the roller end, regardless of the direction of the train. I 
have understood that the Louisville bridge moved north 
from this cause by some 6 in., when it was found neces- 
sary to anchor one end fast to the pier. All bridges will act 
in this manner when both ends are treated alike, whatever 
that may be. 

Causes assigned for the creeping of rails onthe St. Louis 
Bridge.—The causes which have been assigned for the creep- 
ing are as follows: 

1. That it is due to the grades. But the creeping is nearly 
as much up grade as it is down. 

2. That it is due to the stopping of trains on a down 
grade. This at first appears plausible, but it does not explain 
the westward creeping, on a stiff up grade, of the north track 
on the approach. The creeping on the approach. The 
creeping on the approach being greater than that on the 
bridge, and wholly unaccounted for on this bypothesis, it 
must be rejected. 

8. That it is caused by the flow of the wheels against the 
rear ends of the rails, thus driving them forward. If this 
be true, it should be the same in the tunnel or on any ground 
track, as on the bridge. 

The following causes, 4, 5 and 6, are those assigned 
by Col. C. Shaler Smith, the Engineer in charge of the 
bridg>. They are all good so far as they go, but their com- 
bined effect does not seem sufficient to account for the great 
movements we find on the bridge, and only the last one can 
be applied to the approach: 

4. That it is due to the deflection of the bridge itself by 
the train load. This is also a plausible theory, inasmuch as 
the track is crowning over the bridge: but the track is 
crowned in a single curve over the three arches, rising 5 ft. 
in a distance of 1,600 ft. If, now, tbe middle arch is 
depressed so as to bring the track horizontal over this arch, 
it would cause a flattening of but one foot in the track, and 
this flattened track would be shorter than the norma! curve 
by only four one-thousandths of a foot. Again, if this were 
the cause, the forward movement noted for a~y train should 
be observed to take place ahead of the train, whereas it is 
found to occur only during the passage of the train. 

5. That it is due on the bridge to the Gistortion of the 
arch. Whentbe train load comes upon the arch from one 
side, this haunch is flattened somewhat and the forward 
haunch is lifted, resulting in a forward movement of the 
crown of the arcb. When the train goes off the flattening 
is on the forward side, resulting in a backward motion of 
the crown, but now the rail is pinned fast at the forward 
end of the arch, so that the arch would slip backward under 
the rail. and then, as it rights itself again, when the train 
has passed, pull the rnil forward with it. Tbis explanation, 
bowever, will not apply to the approach at all, and would 
require, tirst, a forward movement of the rail as the train 
comes upon tbe rear half of the arch; second, a buckward 
movement, as the train comes upon the second half of the 
arch, due to the arch settling back to its normal position; 
third, no movement under the train itself at the forward 
pier. After many days’ observations, I have been unable to 
detect any such action. 

6. That it is due to the flattening of the rail. As the 
wheels roll along over the rail, each one flattens out 
the rail somewhat, immediately under the wheel. Most 
of this effect is a temporary distortion, the rail recov- 
ering its normal shape after the load has _ passed off; 
but a small partof it is permanent, so that an old 
rail is somewhat longer than when it was first laid. 
This permanent increase of length, however, would not cer- 
tainly be more than a few inches tor one year, whereas the 
movement is 260 ft. The creeping from the temporary dis- 
tortion would be much greater. This is best conceived by 
thinking of a heavy roller moving over a strip of india rub- 
ber. The spreading of the rubber under the wheel is length- 
wise as well as sidewise, and so far as it is lengthwise, by so 
much will the rubber strip move forward. The effect is also 
proportional to both tonnage and distance. It would also 
be greater for a rail supported in a corttinuous stringer than 
for a rail laid on ties. It would be impossible to accurately 
compute this effect, but I think it must be very small. 

A strong objection to all the causes of movement assigned 
above is that uhey involve the actual slipping of the rails 
upon the ties, this slipping occurring with the first three as- 
signed causes while the train load is on, and the other two 
causes occurring ahead of the train. It is quite impossible 
that the rail should slip on the ties when the tran load is on. 
For instance, in a train of 20 loaded cirs, weighing 55,000 
lbs. each, with a 60-ton engine, we have 610 tous of load on 
the rails. If the coetticient of friction between iron and wood 
be taken as 50 per cent., we would have a resistance to slip- 
ping of 305 tons. or 305,000 Ibs. for each rail. If we aliow 
a strength of 50,000 lbs. per square inch for iron, rails of six 
square inches in cross-section would be torn asunder before 
these rails could be made toslip on the ties. (This cross- 
section is that of a 60-lb. rail.) This is also the measure of 
the force necessary to keep the rail from moving, which 
seeming paradox will be understood when the chief cause of 
movement is explained. 

The true cause of creeping, as the writer conceives it, has 
not come to his notice, though he has no doubt but it has 
often been similarly explained. The explanation is very 
satisfactory when once examined, but will be more readily 
accepted if the phenomenon itself be first fully described. 





Marking with a lead pencil a continuous line 
from the lower flange of the rail, over tbe head 
of a spike, at right angles to the rail, it is found 


that, between the trucks of each car, the rail lifts itself free 
from the ties, raising a quarter of an inch or so, and when 
the rear truck comes along and presses the rail down at the 
marked sections, it has moved forward alittle. There isa 





small wave in front of the engine, and a corresponding move- 
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ment, but appareutly no greater than under any single car. 
The wave under the car is higher, not from the heavier loads 
on trucks, but from their being a loai both before and be- 
hind, each of which tends to lift the rail between. This up- 
ward curving of the rail is due to the elasticity of the sup- 


orts. 

On the bridge, the rail rests on blocks of gum wood 514 
in. thick, which are held between 12-in. channel bars as is 
shown in fig. 1. These pillow blocks are 17 in. long, with 
alternating spaces of 19 in. The elastic action of these 
blocks gives the rail a wave motion independent of the de- 
flection of the channels. On the approach the rail rests on a 
2 in. oak plank laid longitudinally, this plank resting on 
cross-ties 8 in. wide, with spaces of 10 in. * 

On both the bridge and approach the rails are left free to 
move, being held together by the Samson splice-bar, a plain 
splice-bar without flanges. 

Whenever the manner of the action is explained, the cause 














Fig. 1. 


follows very naturally. The rail is held fast on the ties on 
its extended side. This causes the rail to measure its length 
across the bridge on its extended flange. If but one wave 
of this sort passes over the bridge, the effect is cumulative, 
and the movement increases with the length of the bridge. 
If a series of waves pass, the effect of all waves after the first 
is a constant quantity. A detailed explanation may be given 
by the aid of fig. 2. 

For simplicity let the depression be caused by a single 
wheel at P, moving toward p. Let pp’ be a vertical section 
parallel to PP’. On account of the deflection of the rail, the 
normal section at n’ is 00’, the lower fibres being extended 
from P’p’ for a horizontal position to P’o’ for the deflected 
condition. In other words, the point o’ has moved 
forward from p’ as a result of the deflection, the point 
P’ being fixed by being held fast to the support 
by the load. As the load moves toward p the depre-sed 
portion of the wave moves with it, and when the load 
reaches p the normal section 00’ has come to cvincide with 
the vertical section pp’ by revolving about o’ as the fixed 
point, 
’ From the above reasoning it is evident that if the rail 
were supported at a point above the neutral axis, as under 
the head, for instance, there would be a tendency to creep 
backward, or against the direction of the traffic, from the 
compression of this upper side. There would still ba a for- 
ward tenderey, however, due to the wave motion of the 
rail, inasmuch as the neutral line of the rail, when thrown 
into waves, is longer than the corresponding linear distance. 


If the rail be supported from the upper surface, as has been 

done in the model to be exhibited, then the backward mo- 

tion due to the compression of the upper flange would more 
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than counterbalance the forward motion due to the waves 
in the neutral axis, and the rail would actually move back- 
ward, 

If these opposite actions can be shown tv occur, as here 
described, then there is evidently a point of suspension 
somewhere between the neutral axis and the upper surface, 
from which, if the rail be suspended, there will be no ten- 
dency to move either forward or backward. 

Some English rails are supported from the lower side of 
the upper flange, or head, and it is said their tendency to 
move forward is much less than that of the American 
rail. 

It may be objected to this theory that this action obtains 
on the grcund as well as on bridges and trestles. True, it 
does; and there is also a strong tendency to creep on the 
ground, but not so strong but it can be resisted. This is on 
account of the yielding nature of the soil and ballast. If the 
ties were fastened as rigidly to the ground as they are to 
bridges, and if the wave motion were as great, the tendency 
to move in the direction of a continuous traffic would be 
quite as great. 

Ic is evident that it is not the absolute deflection of the 
rail that is significant, but the wave motion of the rail inde- 
pendent of the motion of the supporting track system. If 
the rails were fastened down snug upon the stringers, so 
that they deflected with them strictly, the rail would have 
no tendency to craw] upon the stringer. In the case of the 
Pennsylvania bridge, at Harrisburg, the splice-bars fit snug 
under the head and rest on the ties, so supporting the rails, 
at the ends at least, above the neutral axis. Each set of 
splice-bars is also held in place by four spikes, making four 
spikes to each rail that would have to be sheared off in order 
to move the rail. The rail would evidently slip on the ties, 
with its load on, before it would do this. When the attempts 
were made to hold the rails on the St. Louis Bridge, the 
holdings were concentrated at isolated points on the line, so 
that the crowding action accumulated for a considerable 
distance, and the holdings gave way before this longer reach 
of rail would slip on the supports with the loads on. If each 
rail were held independently, as is done on the Harrisburg 
bridge, the creeping could probably be stopped on hoth the 
bridge and apprvach, but it is feared that this would bring 
too great a strain on the truss members. The solution 
offered above, of supporting the rail under its head, would 
be a more satisfactory method of treatment, inasmuch as it 
would utterly destroy the tendency to move, and bence there 
would need be no strains introduced by spiking it fast. 

From the above explanations, one can understand the 
seeming paradox, that the rails creep a foot a day, and yet 
do not slip on the ties. And further, that to hold them in 
position when supported on the bottom, they must be made 


to slip on the ties when the load is on, and the force neces- 
sary to cause them to do this is the measure of the force re- 
quired to hold them in place. 

A model was exhibited at the time of the reading of the 
paper, showing the effect on the creeping of changing the 
support of the rail from above to below, and vice versa. 








The Hilliard Automatic Car Coupler. 


The accompanying illustration represents the Hilliard Car 
Coupler, which was one of the couplers recommended by 

















THE HILLIARD 


he Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts in their recent 
decision on this subject. 

The coupling is effected by means of hooks, which work in 
a vertical plane, and engage with one another. Their line of 
draught is considerably above that of the ordinary draw- 
bar and nearly coincides with the centre of the sills. The 
buffing strains are taken by the lower part of the drawbar 
which much resembles tbe ordinary draw head. An ordinary 
link and pin can be used should circumstances render it 
desirable. We understand that this coupling is used toa 
limited extent on the. Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf, the 
New York City & Northern, and the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk, 
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The Cost of Rear Collisions. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 22, 1884. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I beg leave respectfully to protest, in the name of the 
operating department of railroads, against any such loose 
estimates of the cost of rear collisions (which you have seen 
fit to designate by the slighting term of tail-enders), such as 
appear in your number for Dec. 19, when it is probable that 
by a sufficient amount of energy you could arrive at quite 
accurate knowledge of their cost. Suppose, for instance, 
that you were to station competent reporters upon any of 
the trunk lines which do not use the block system, with in- 





almost any kind of an injury is worth as much as that; but 
it seems to me too much to allow $200 as the average per 
ear. I have seen some such collisions where the caboose was 
smashed to kindling wood and the other cars would not be 
badly hurt, an end-sill or two and the bunters on half a dozen 
cars or so broke, and that would be about all. If you could 
not afford to station the reporters as I have suggested, 
would it not be possible to engage some of the gentlemen 
who are occupied in producing these rear collisions to keep 
a faithful account of the cost of them for aseason and to 











CAR-COUPLER. 


send you a transcript of it? If the tonnage hauled on the 
road at the same time could be known, if only approxi- 
mated, it would be a most valuable item of statistics. Any 
road could thus calculate for itself the value of safety, 
almost toanicety. Excuse the freedom of these sugges- 
tions, which I venture upon in behalf of a bard-working class 
of railroad men ; to whom I think you have done some in- 
| justice. It is probably quite easy for some of them to show 





Fig. 3. 


by exact figures how much your figures vary from the truth, 
and [I will be much objiged to any one of them who will 
come to my aid and give the facts. 
Yours for the right, 
ARCHIMEDES STFPHENSON Watt, C. E. 
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The Cowell Freight Car Coupler. 


CLEVELAND, Dec, 22, 1884. 


structions to repair to the scene and gather all particulars;|To THe Epiror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
they would not have to wait long during this season of the | So much publicity seems to have been given to a letter 
year, and you would soon have a large nymber of precedents | published in your columns some weeks since, and also read 








Fig 


upon which to base a judicious estimate. Itis well known | 
that the men who are generally killed in these rear collisions | 
are either employés or drovers, aud it is rarely that a com- 

pany can be compelled to pay the full sum of $5,000 for the 
life of an employé; if he is maimed, and can appear in a | 





Fig. 1. 


As for drovers, many of them have no families 


So I think on the whole 
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before the New York Railroad Club in November, that I 
beg to correct one glaring error stated in it, respecting the 
Cowell freight coupler. 

The statement in said letter is this: ‘*‘ The Janney is mani- 
festly more dangerous to the brakeman than the coupling of 
two common drawbars; the Cowell and the Miller are 
equally, if not more dangerous, than the coupling of two 


| common draw bars,” ete. 


Now, classing the Cowell and the Miller together in that 
way shows that the writer had no acquaintance with the 
(lately improved) Cowell freight coupler. The accompany- 
ing cuts show the Cowell as recently improved for freight 
cars, which the writer of that letter had probably never 
seen. Itis the combination of a hook with a regular liuk 
coupler in the same device. Fig. 1 shows it as a link-coupler; 
fig. 3 shows the manner of its coupling with the ordinary 
link-couplers now in use, while fiz. 2 shows it as a hook- 
coupler. A glance at these cuts makes it manifest that there 
is no more danger in coupling the Cowell freight cuupler to 
an ordinary link-coupler than coupling two link couplers 
together. Indeed, it is the same thing, and oue with which 


helpless condition before a jury, be can often collect more | |] brakemen are fami.iar. 
than that. 
who would be entitled to the damages, and it is likely they works with common link-couplers with no increased danger 
are generally settled for cheap. 
that your estimate of the cost of a human life toa railroad coupling freight cars equipped witb the Cowell all danger is 
company is too high, to say nothing about its value. I do| obviated, because no necessity then exists for going between 
not object to the charge of $100 each for injured persons ; | the cars in coupling or uncoupling. 


What we claimis: 1. That the Cowell freight coupler 


over the coupling of two link-couplers together. 2. That in 


R. A. COWELL. 
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Irregular Creeping of Track. 
To THE EbITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 

In your issue of Dec. 5 a correspondent gives an interesting 
instance in which, on a track having a grade partly of 20 
ft. to the mile and partly level, one of the rails ‘‘ crept” up 
grade 18 in. in one year, while the other (south) rail crept 
down grade 5ft. lin, It may be impossible to accou:t for 
the movement in this direction without more data. I sug- 
gest, however, that if in the process of rolling, or otherwise, 
the bed on the edge of the rail became more or less barbed, 
and if the barbs pointed down grade, it might be possible 
for the rail to be so keld that it would not move down grade, 
in which case every expansion due to beat would cause it to 
move up grade. The expansion of 1,000 ft. of rail for an 
increase of 100° F. would be about 0.8 in., and this repeated 
ten times would make 8in. But it is so much more natural 
for the creeping to be down grade, that I would not attempt 
an explanation of a reverse movement, had not such move- 
ment been proved by actual observation and measure- 
ment. D. W. 





Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 


We give below the official record of the meeting held in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Dec. 18 and 19 : 

Pursuant to the call the Executive Committee assembled, 
the-e being present Virgil Powers, General Commissioner 
Chas. A. Sindall, Secretary, and the following members : 
R. A. Anderson, M. H. Smith, J. W. Thomas, John Scott, 
also 8. B. Pickens as representative for John B. Peck as far 
as the rules would allow; also present, J. W. Green, Genera) 
Manager Georgia Railroad; H. Collbran, General Freight 
Agent of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific; 
Thomas H. Carter and E. K. Sibley, Arbitrators of the 
Association. 

The Secretary read a telegram from Capt. W. G. Raoul, 
stating that he had missed connection, but would arrive on 
the evening train. Also read telegrams from Messrs. Henry 
Fink and H. Walters, stating that they could not attend, 
and a letter from Col. John B. Peck, giving bis views upon 
the questions before the meeting. Also a telegram from 
Mr. W. P. Clyde, urging a restoration of rates and harmo- 
nious actin. 

Mr. Smith made some remarks upon the question of the 
enforcement of the principle of arbitration of all disputed 
questions arising between members of the Association, and 
suggested that as Capt. Raoul would arrive in the evening 
that the discussion of that question be postponed until the 
19th, which was agreed to. 

The Committee then took up the question of the division 
of territory as discussed and adopted (subject to Mr. Scott’s 
approval) at the New York meeting. After some discus- 
sion this question was also postponed. 

The following was offered by Mr. Smith and seconded by 
Mr. Anderson: 

‘* Resolved, That the rates in effect from all points on and 
south of the Ohio River, and on and east of the Mississippi 
River, in effect prior to Nov. 10, 1884, be readopted Dec. 
22, 1884. 

“Resolved, That all traffic, from poiats on and beyond the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers to Chattanooga and points beyond 
and to points south of the Memphis & Charleston and east 
of the Mobile & Ohio railroads, be divided between all the 
lines competing, from Dec. 22, 1884. 

** Resolved, That representatives of all interests meet at 
Chattanooga on Jan. 22, 1885, and endeavor to agree upon 
said division of traffic; failing in which, that the divisions 
be fixed by arbitration under the rules of the Association.” 

Mr. Scott offered the following as an amendment: 

* Resolved, That an early meeting of all representatives 
be called with the object of making divisions of traffic ac 
cruing to all parties, and that relative differences and bases 
of rates be — upon only when, the parties in interest 
having failed to agree, the arbitrators to whom reference 
shall be made have rendered their award.” 

These propositions were discussed at length, and on motion 
of Mr. Smith laid on the table for the present. 

Mr. Scott offered the following, which was seconded by 
Mr. Smith, for the purpose of allowing a discussion: 

‘** Resolved, That on and from Jan. 1, 1885, the system of 
re-billing from Nashville be abolished, and not again re- 
sumed.” 

No action was taken on this resolution. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, the Committee adjourned until 
next day. 

SECOND DAY. 

The Committee reassembled. In addition to members 
present as per record of the 18th, Capt. W. G. Raoul was 
present, and also Col. John Screven, Arbitrator. 

The first question taken up was the enforcement of the 
principle of arbitration on all disputed questions that may 
arise between members of the Association, which was dis- 
cussed at length. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Thomas, and 
seconded by Mr. Smith. 

‘* Resolved, That the adjustment of the Montgomery and 
Selma cotton pool for 1882-83 be referred to the Board of 
Arbitration.” 

Vote being taken, the resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Anderson, the resolution offered by Mr. 
Smith, which was laid upon the table at the previous session 
of the Committee, was taken up and discussed at length. 
Upon vote being taken, resultedin its non-adoption, Mr. 
Scott voting no. 

Mr. Scott then offered the resolution proposed by him as 
an amendment to Mr. Smith’s resolution on the 18th, which 
was seconded by Mr. Raoul for the purpose of discussion 
Vote being taken, resulted in the resolution being lost. 

Mr. Scott again offered the resolution in regard to re-bill- 
ing from Nashville, and upon vote being taken the motion 
was lost. 

Mr. Scott then offered the following resolution, which was 
also seconded by Mr. Raoul: 

* Resolved, That the present difference in the basis of rates 
from Memphis as compared with Louisville, which was ren- 
dered necessary—the Memphis & Charleston Railroad hav- 
ing no trans-Mississippi connection—be now abolished; and 
in view of the fact that the Memphis & Charleston Railroad 
has now a rail connection from Kansas City to the Missis- 
sippi River, that the rates from Memphis Levee be the same 
as from Louisville.” 

Vote being taken, the resolution was not adopted; the 
Chairman, representing Mr. Henry Fink, voting no. 

The Committee then took up the question of amending the 
rules governing the Board of Arbitration, and after some 
discussion the following offered by Mr. Raoul and seconded 
by Mr, Anderson was adopted: 

** Resolved, That each party interested in the cases before 
ths Board of Arbitration may have, iu addition to the writ- 
ten arguments provided for under the present rules, a repre- 
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sentative present at the sessions of the Board to give any 
explanations if called upon by the Board.” . 

The adoption of the foregoing rule, it is understood, shall 
not be of force until the assent of all the members of Execu- 
tive Committee is obtained, that subject not having been 
mentioned in the call for this meeting. 

After considerable further discussion upon the present 
condition of ratesof produce from the West, without any 
action resulting, the Committee, on motion of Mr. Smith, 
adjourned sine die. 


TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 

The Pittsburgh Locomotive Works in Allegheny, Pa., have 
given notice of a 10 per cent. reduction in wages. The works 
now employ about 400 men. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific shops in Chicago ure 
building two passenger and eight freight locomotives for the 
road. The treight engines are eight-wheel engines with four 
drivers. 





Car Notes, 

The Missouri Car & Foundry Co. in St. Louis has a mode- 
rate amount of work on hand, although not running witha 
full force. The company has lately renewed contraets to 
furnish car castings for the Missouri Pacific and the Wabash 
roads. 

The Laconia Car Co.,in Laconia, N. H., has lately taken 
several orders for new cars, both freight and pas:enger. 


Bridge Notes. 
The Pittsburgh Bridge Co. has taken a contract to build a 
viaduct over Chicago avenue in Chicago, which will require 
1,100 tons of iron for its construction. 

The Keystone Bridge Co, in Pittsburgh, closed its works 
Dec. 28, on account of the refusal of its men to accepta 
reduction in wages, Of this unexpected suspension a Pitts- 
burgh dispatch of Dec. 29 says: ‘The sudden suspension of 
the Keystone Bridge Works on Saturday wus fully explained 
this morning by a statement, which has been verified, that 
serious differences of opinion existed between the stock- 
holders of the corporation. It is known that President 
Gottlieb and Secretary and Treasurer Stroble were both 
opposed to the proposed reduction, and resigned, and on 
Saturday A. R. Griffin, of Chicago, was elected President, 
and J. H. Springer, of this city, General Superintendent. 
The works as now organized will resume in a week if the 
workmen accept the reduction ordered. The works have 
contracts for nearly a year, including the Baltimore & Obio 

Railroad bridge over the Susquehanna River, a bridge for 
the Louisville & Nashville road, and a pivot bridge for the 
Wabash road, the contracts for which were made before a 
serious depression in business occurred.” 

Iron Notes. 

The rolling mill of the Trumbull Iron Co., at Girard, O., 
started up full time Dec. 17. 

The Montour Iron Co., in Danville, Pa., has shut down its 
rolling mill, and will shortly blow out its blast furnace. 

The rolling mill of Summers Brothers & Co., at Struth- 
ers. O., is idle on account of a strike. 

The Obio & Western Coal & Iron Co. has purchased at 
assignee’s sale all the blast furnaces, mines and other prop- 
erty of the bankrupt Standard Coal & Iron Co., in the 
Hocking Valley. The furnaces purchased are Helen and 
Lee furnaces, in Hocking County, O., XX Furnace in Shaw- 
nee County, and the two uncompleted Buchtel furnaces, at 
Floodwood, Athens County.—Iron Age. 

The Sterling Steel Co. has been organized in Pittsburgh 
to make crucible steel, to which will be added, as soon as 
possible, steel rolls and other specialties. The officers of the 
new enterprise are: C. G. Wheeler, Chairman; Gerard C. 
Smith, Secretary, and Wm. P. De Armit, Treasurer. Mr. 
Wheeler for seven years was the Manager of Hussey, Howe 
& Co.'s steel works, in Pittsburgh. 

Manufacturing and Business Notes. 
The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. has received orders for 
the equipment of 32 cars and six engines for the Panama 
Railroad ; 20 sets of freight brakes with Westinghouse’s 
new iron brake-beam for the Northern Pacific: 400 freight 
brakes for the Union Pacific; 25 sets for the American 
tapid Transit Co., of St. Louis; 281 sets for cars and 75 
for engines of the train-signaling apparatus for the Northern 
Pacific.—Pittsburgh Railway Reporter. 
The Rail Market. 

Steel Rails.—Sales reported are chiefly in small lots, for 
which quotations are $27@$28 per tonat mill. No large 
orders are reported on the market just now. 

Rail Fastenings.—The market 1s dull and very weak, 
but quotations continue nominally at 2 cents per pound for 
spikes in Pittsburgh; 2.25@2.50 cents per pound for track 
bolts and 1.65@1.75 cents for splice-bars. 

Old Rails.—The market for old iron rails is variable, and 
sales of small lotsare reported at $17@$18 per ton at tide- 
water. Old steel rails are quoted in Pittsburgh at $16@ 
$17 per ton. 

Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
A regular meeting of this Society was held in Pittsburgb, 
Dec. 16, President Miller in the chair ; 44 members pres- 
ent. 

The board of direction recommended the following appli- 
cants for membership: J. W. Anderson, S. W. Hay, E. A. 
Barnes and J. J, Young. On motion, the Secretary was di- 
rected to cast a ballot admitting them to membership. 

Mr. Metcalf read abstracts from a letter from Senator 
Morgan, of the Congressional Committee, who recently vis- 
ited Pittsburgh, in reference to a site for anational foundry, 
asking for information on the following points: Ist. Does 
the admixture of steam with natural gas prevent the gas 
from depositing coke in the furnace? 2d. In the case of 
wells which have yielded both gas and oil, does the flow of 
gas continue after the supply of oil has ceased? On mo- 


printed in the abstract of proceedings of this meeting. 

Mr. Lindenthal read the report of the Committee on Joint 
Publications, recommending that the Society join the Assv- 
ciation of Engineering Societies. The report was accepted 
and made the special order for the next meeting. 

The Committee on Nominations presented its report, and 
other routine bnsiness was transacted. 

Mr. Jobn A. Brashear then read a paper on “Critical 
Methods of Detecting Errors of Plane and Spherical Sur- 
faces.” 

Discussion was postponed until the next meeting. 
journed. 

Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
At the business meeting, Dec. 6, President Wm. Ludlow in 
the chair, 32 members and 8 visitors pres2nt, nominations 
were made for officers for 1885, and other routine business 
transacted. 

The Secretary presented a Memorial to Congress, which he 
had received from Mr. E. L. Corthell, C. E., asking that 


Ad- 





civil engineers be accorded the opportunity to attain equal 
standing with military engineers, in the civil engineering 








service of the government. It was referred to the members 
for individual signature. 

The tellers reported that the following gentlemen had 
been elected active members of the club: George Turner, Jr., 
George M. Newhall, Edw. Y. Townsend, Henry 8. Drinker, 
F. W. Sargent. James Beatty, Jr., Richard Evans, Max B 
Feldmann, C. Frederick Moore, John S. Elliot, Conway B. 
Hunt, John R. Hoffmann, John Mullen, Robt. Wetherill, 
Ferdinand Philips and Theodore Kergner. 

The Secretary read a communication from Mr. W. F. 
Wootten, announcing the death of Mr. Frederic C. Wootten, 
member of the club, and offered a memorial notice for 
publication in our proceedings. 

President Ludlow exhibited a specimen of Roe’s sur- 
veyor’s steel tape and reel, for which some improvements, 
over ordinary tapes, are claimed. 

Mr. Edw. I. H. Howell presented a description of English 
centrifugai pumps, the invention of John G. Appold, an 
English engineer who died in 1865. After spending a 
fortune in perfecting the machine, he gave to the world the 
results of his life’s labor. In point of efficiency and con- 
struction, the author considers that the Eaglish machines 
far surpass those of any other nationality. They are used 
all over the world—pumping sewage, draining and irrigat- 
ing—the largest and most noted plants being in Holland 
and Italy, that at Temara being capable of pumping half a 
million gallons of water per minute, and claimed to be the 
most economical drainage plant in the world. 

Mr. A. A. Stevenson presented a series of gas engine 
indicator cards, which, being rather a novelty, are inter- 
esting, and seem to show good results. 

Prof. L. M. Haupt read a paper, illustrated by model and 
photograpbs, on Movable Dams of the Chancine-Pasgueau 
system, showing tbat the first of this kind in the United 
States were compleced on the Kanawha River, West Vir- 
ginia, in July, 1880, near Brownstown, and are kuown as 
Dams No. 4and 5. The requirements of our western navi- 
gation made long passes a necessity for the success of the 
system, but it was found very difficult to maneuvre dams of 
250 ft. length by the old method of the tripper bar. In 
1882, the Pasgueau double-stepped hurters were substitutes 
for part of the tripping bars of No. 5, and found so success- 
ful that they were also introduced on the entire length of 
the Davis Island Dam (1.260 ft.), and are now heing put in 
at Dam No. 6 on the Kanawha. This simple, ingenious and 
effective improvement enables passes of unlimited width to 
be constructed. and thus renders the system of movable 
dams applicable to all classes of rivers. The economy, safety 
and direct and indirect benefits, were also fully developed. 

A model, working upon continuous track, of appliances 
for Switching and Crossing Intersecting Lines on Cable 
Roads was exhibited, described and put in operation by 
Mr. Ramsden, son of theinventor. The operations of the 
grips, while apparently not complex, are hardly susceptible 
of a brief and clear written description. 

Mr. H. W. Spangler presented for Mr. P. A. Taylor,a 
sample and description of Wooden Water Pipe, laid by 
Stephen Girard in 1834, on Broad Mountain on the line of 
the Mahanoy & Shamokin road, Schuylkill County, Pa. 
Mr. Thomas Sharp supervised the work. The pipe sections 
were of yellow pine, about 18 ft. long, 15 in. outside dia- 
meter and 3 in. bore; 114 miles of the pipe were laid to con- 
vey water tothe engines for hoisting loaded cars from the 
Mahanoy Valley. The section exhibited was taken up this 
year, having lain, for 50 years, 5 ft. deepin a conglomerate 
soil, and is wonderfully well preserved. 

The Secretary exhibited, for Mr. C. A. Merriam, a series 
of interesting photographs of the track of the Mexican Na- 
tional Railway. 


Railroad Progress in New South Wales. 


On Sept. 29, 1855, a railway from Sidney to Parramatta 
was opened for traffic, and since that time railway construc- 
tion has proceeded rapidly in New South Wales, until there 
are now over 1,600 miles of railways in operation in the 
colony, about 300 miles in course of construction, and pro- 
posed extensions representing over 1,400 miles under the 
consideration of the Colonial Parliament. The total ex- 
penditure on railways opened and in course of construction 
at the end of 1883 was 393,281,700. The gross eurnings 
from all sources last year were $9,406,200, being an increase 
over 1882 of $1,132,770, a sum which would have been 
about $500,000 more but for a reduction which was made 
in rates. The working expenses of the year amounted to 
$5,735,800, having been increased $170,000 by an advance 
in wages. The distance run by trains was 1,086,134 miles 
in excess of 1882. There were added to the rolling stock 
last year 28 locomotives, and 275 passenger and 797 freight 
ears. In the number of trains run there was an increase of 
11.65 percent. ; in the miles traveled by trains an increase of 
22.39 per cent. ; in the number of passengers carried, au in- 
crease of 14.38 per cent.: in the earnings from coaching 
traffic an increase of 12 38 per cent.; in the number of live 
stock an increase of 28.95 per cent.; in the carriage of min- 
erals an increase of 7.02 per cent.: in the carriage of wool 
an increase of 125,088 bales, or 53.20 per cent.; in the car- 
riage of general merchandise an increase of 91,637 tons, or 
12.63 per cent.; and in earnings from goods traffic an in- 
crease of £158,675, or 14.28 per cent. 

The railroads are managed by a government department, 
and are built with money borrowed on the security of the 
Colonial government in the London‘money market. The 
roads are self-supporting, as this money is obtained at about 
4 per cent., and the roads, though not yet fully open to 
traffic (800 miles being still under construction), earn a 
profit of 3.9 per cent, on the total amount expended on 
them. The cost per mile, ranging from $40,0U0 to $80,000, 
appears high for a new country, but this does not deter 
these enterprising colonists from proposing to bring their 
principal terminal station at Sydney 114 miles further into 
the heart of the city, at anestimated cost of $2,250,000. 

The Australian colonies are young, even when compared 
with our Western states. The first white settler landed in 





tion of Mr. Lindenthal, it was voted that these questions be | 


the adjoining colony of Victoria just 50 years ago, on the 
site of what is now Melbourne, a city of 250,000 inhabi- 
tants, 


The Effect of an Earthquake. 


j An event which, had it occurred an hour later could not 
| have failed to produce a serious disaster, took place a few 

days ago at Praz, astation at the foot of Mont Cenis. A 
| mass of rock, believed to have been detached in consequence 
| of an earthquake, of which several shocks were felt in the 
| vicinity at the time, suddenly fell from the side of Mont 
| Cenis and rolled down the mountain in the direction of the 
| railway through the tunnel. A large quantity of the disin- 
| tegrated rock, which swept everything with it in its fall was 
| precipitated on to the line at Praz Station, breaking down 
| the wires and snapping the telegraph poles, tearing up the 
| line, and strewing it with the debris, so that the traffic be- 
| tween France and Italy through the tunnel was for some 
| time completely suspended. As soon as it was possible 
| messages were dispatched by telegraph requisitioning a 

gang of laborers to clear the line. They had hardly arrived 

and begun their-task when a train was seen approaching at 

full speed, and it was only with the greatest difficulty it 
could be brought to a standstill before reaching the point of 
danger, Had the train been passing when the landslip 
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3 i occurred, there must have been a serious loss of life. Several| The earnin : i i i i 
— paseed before ene pair of culls Goubh bs Gus neaay fer gs for the year wereas Stamens moet, Ah pertintiy weeeteat, and for most of the year with 
i the resumption of traffic through the tunnel.—Engineer. Freight SIEen tan Poke 2s . i in, 
r rere ... $111,073 $123,256 D. $12,183 9.9] The road carried during the year 1,360,608 passengers 
’ - AsseDRers. . . - 63, 64,728 D. 1,632 2.5 | and 839,539 tons of freight. 
—— | RRR Re 9,640 9,956 D. 316 3.2 a 
ANNUAL REPORTS. ie su $183,000 $197040 D. HAIR 7A New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
: Rca sicesasteies 58,5 , : ‘ 3 . . “en ‘ 
Rt New York, Ontario & Western. pe 158,570 177,406 D. 18,887 10.6 This company owns a line from Williamsbridge, N. Y., to 
| een Net earnings... ...... 25,230 $20474 I. $4,756 26.1| Springfield, Mass., 123.2 miles, with branches from Berlin, 
. The following figures are from the report of this company to Grossearn. per mile... 3,501 3,770 D. 2 7.1| Conn., to New Britain, 3 miles; from Berlin to Middletown, 
i the New York Railroad Commission for the year ending | p SDA te, Sree 481 390 1. 91 26.1|10 miles; in Hartford, 1 mile; from Windsor Locks, Conn., 
r Sept. 30, covering 373 miles of road, of which the company - compte oe ag 86.28 89.66 D. 3.38 .... | to Suffield, 4.5 miles. It leases the Harlem River & Port- 
owns 296 and leases 77 miles. Two dividends of 2 per cent. each were aid, requiring | Chester road, from New Rochelle, N. Y., to Harlem River 
S By ° . ’ ”q g . ’ 
" The equipment includes 73 locomotives ; 59 passenger and $23,427, leaving a balance of $1,808 carrie to profit and | 11.8 miles; the Shore Line road, from New Haven, Conn., 
; 20 baggage cars; 17 milk, 1,815 freight and 22 caboose | /°Ss account. to New Londou, 50 miles; the Boston & New York Air Line, 
' cars. . During er your 12 miles of new steel rails and 9,000 new ee td saves » temo gy bah py’ Colchester 
F : ies were laid in the track, and 5,500 ft. new sidings were | road, 3.5 miles, and (from Oct. 10, ) the Stamford & 
: Prosthet = _ as follows: built. A trestle 580 ft. long aut in ane soar edie New Canaan road, 8 miles, making 141.7 miles owned and 
; Pretorved onpttal ota .....-...-+0r-ns0etecrvses+ +. ‘ $2,000,000 built and others repaired. Several new buildings and 16|265miles worked. The trains run over the New York & 
> ee er eer ag 5 yee miles of new fence were put up. The company has recently Harlem road from Williamsbridge to the Grand Central 
- Unfunded debt.......-.ss..0c+ sesscsssscussccsescccee’ 1,598,207 | Pought steel rails enough to replace all the iron now in the | Depot in New York, 11 miles. The report is for the year 
s Balance of income account................ 005 cece ce "4 8.280 track. A new snow-plow was built. ending Sept. 30, 
4 i 2 sabes The equipment consists of 128 locomotives; 300 passen- 
- EE) ELE DELIA! Lio SE ...-.$62 7 i S: i 
d = < be ey =o equipment... a ssh isaais™ a Worcester, Nashua & Rochester. eThe seal Wolenesaeetices tin, oi 
os es owned or Jeased....... 5,592, i i as 
a eek a eer ann aeeeee need... - Sane This company owns a line from Worcester, Mass., to | atock.. iagehtinatonn? $15,500,000 
ie bonds and $2,360,000 capital stock of r, N. “9 . miles. There are 18.13 toiles of Bonds TTT TTT erty oe . 2,000, 
the West Shore & Ontario Terminal second track and 19.72 miles of sidings. Of the total track | Bills, accounts and balances. . 581,822 
e Co. Also other investments costing 55.89 miles are laid with steel. ne op = petal oe 
a SHO... 5 Le 884,551 The equipment includes 21 locomotives ; 19 passenger, 3 Profit and loss........ PE EET ouanpdone nace os 2,222,318 
Cash on hand Nox ean Aegan serene : 3,808 parlor and 8 baggage and mail cars ; 263 box, 130 platform | otal... .... ccc cecceccuceceuecevecececceseees $20,541,129 
d Due trom railway corporatious..........  @1@168 — ee a ee a. -- $16,600,656” 
= Fuel and supplies on hand ................ 204,150 - The Sinking fund... .........- »++++» 1,184,258 
d Other assets—floating equipment, ete..... 202/982 e present company was formed Dec. 1, 1883, by the} Supplies on hand................. -» 659,808 
r- : sca 62,218,470 consolidation of the Worcester & Nashua and the Nashua =, oy aad Sones. ssegses “a 377,006 
aS : Tho cost of ether Mase ewnsd 6e tenket Seininn Manet & Rochester. As the last-named road had previously been | (000% mOcEs an cia wean anenehenmaabee See ike 
i- ee h ‘ : : the leased by the Worcester & Nashua Co., there was no change | ““""'""***** a ee vo ‘ 
1e rg me yo from Middletown to Weehawken, used jointly | in the mileage worked, and the report is made for the full BEET EH 20,541,120 
f 4 with the West Shore road. year ending Sept. 30 last. The bonds are 4 per ceut. bonds issued in 1883. The 
“ 3 The earnings for the year were as follows : The general account is as follows : company is also responsible as endorser on $3,000,000 Har- 
~4 ‘3 ae MA ike ice ih SEE a anite sondsanhes we yaksinnenisancinsapitel $3.099,800 | lem River & Portchester bonds. 
s- 4 Earnings Sy aes $1,992,868 $1,357,778 I 5,090 46.8 poate. siaiaa a voninnesicssese Stenbenseseasneneaumbereaes 1,662,000| The traffic for the year was as follows : 
Br Dxpenses............. 1,734,634 1.198, "55655 : NE iss. cnte cape hichatad Ouiedessabsdewansanssnas 155,000 j iles: 5 
of a - VoA,634 1,106,076 1. 556,558 46.4) Toei interest and dividends... 72 1222022277772777 ye aes Jo. Poe, Te 
- oe “Net eamings........ $238,234 $159,702 I. RR GPE ON OUND oan. cvecssensscdnsernesasssnannesnsennne 90,271 | Freight... ........... 1.461.939 1,409,038 [. 52.903 3.7 
i Gross earn. per tile. 5,343 3,640 I. 1,703 46.8 “ ae FREE ccc ccccqoese 825,174 810,142 I 15,032 1.8 
to oe Net. - : 639 428 I. 211 49.1 PIES iis toon bape eicnshweerercotcol asinine $5,011,373 kis ame 
“ Es ee = _ wale ‘ “ye 88.24 D O30 ... eet ond III. 55k cadtarcacings -dncncewn mei protal ea Sk a 4,652,850 $060. 708 : 156,129 3.5 
y Fi ayments for rents and other charges against income | Wor., Nash. & Ro. stock owned.... ......... : assengers carried .. 7,582,213 ,079,1¢ 503,045 7.1 
: amounted last year to $218,491, leaving a surplus of $19,-| Accounts and balances..c--ss.....20. 220.) 85040 Tone Height carried. 2189290 2 160,023 L asaee 16 
- : 743 for the year Cash =e Tons freight carried., 2,182,250 2,160,023 I 22,227 1.0 
ie 4 ERE sa Recess s 50089 senevens Soenensceseoenes 27,5) Ss a | SOM MBEIOS . 05000000000 125,743,803 131,051,708 D, 5,307,905 4.1 
y BA ie Gets . ‘ 5,011,373 a Av. train loads 
J F e bonds bear 5 per cent. interest; there are $37,000 due | Passengers, No...... 87 86 I. 112 
be = Rome, Watertow n & Ogdensburg. on demand; $275,000 due in 1887; $250,000 in 1898; | Freight, tons .. ... 86 93 D. 7 75 
a This company owns a main line from Norwood, N. Y., to $700,000 in 1894, and $400,000 in 1895. The average passenger journey last year was 2714 mile 
4 Suspension Bridge, 286 miles, with 182 miles of bran ches, The traffic for the year was as follows: and the average freight haul 5714, against 2734 and 61 miles 
te 4 making 418 miles in all. The following figures are from | ,, 7*ain miles: 1883-84. 1882 83. Inc. or Dec. P.c | in the preceding year. 
of | advance sheets of the report to the Railroad Commission | P@88¢mset:-- . --------+ 215,150 214.026 [1,124 0.5] The earnings for the year were as follows : 
: ‘ for the year ending Sept. 30. ht .. Rpts sessesn=s 241,090 249,316 I, 774 0.3 1883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
-s4 8 The balance sheet is as follows : ervice and switching... 71,683 © 62,442 I. 9.241 15.0! Passengers............. $3,918,409 $3,749,473 I. $168,936 4.5 
oa PIRES ae Pi Ra I tt RT INI 527,923 516,784 L 11439 2.2 | gion oer ie ye ee 
= Funded debt... Passengers carried ..... 433,420 442.637 D. 9,207 2.1] Rents... 000007{2! ' j0s'756 78825 L oer ea; 
i. Bills payable weeene ss BIH MC HEE ESS A Secsenger-cnties a= 7,333,977 7,592,458 D. ——— <<. rc t:tC~—S : re slg : “ 
z junds AN MOFtMAZES........0000.- ee cescescencccseccsce 000 | Tons freight carriec . 537.968 556,793 D. 18,765 34 Total $6,887,259 $6,729,374 L $15 5 93 
MS TE II Soc pacts an ccasasseasaeatee KeucSoees Ton-miles .... ......... 17,338,246 17,844,586 D. 506, 2 I aah att "82824 7053 +. <4 
ite Unpaid pay rolls ont vouchers Av. train load: = . esac ” PONS... 2000eoroees — See Lie £6 
Oswego & Rome sinking fund.....................00006 Passengers. No.......... 34 35 D. 2. ‘ 59,013 $° 34,985 1.7 
- Oswego & Rome R.R..........0....ccceeeennneens b7 | Freight, tons............ 72 74 D. 3 37 noe ae mniie.. 9°25, 900 aaa ty +1 b. m~ Sse 21 
la- SEIN his ck onde 0505s han enaniadhgak inane 40,546 The average passenger journey last year was 169 miles, Net = a oe eens 7,770 7,984 D. 214 27 
= and the average freight haul 32.2 miles. Per cent. of exps...... . 70.10 69.92 I, G28... 
ena ES es cianciasatincnl $14,979,861" The earnings for the year were as follows : Expenses include $325,515 for taxes and $173,202 for 
Oswego real estate..............00 cc cc cecees 67,425 1883-84. 1882-83, Decrease. P.c, | Tent of depots and grounds last year, and the same items in 
7 Oswego & Rome securities... ......... 102,345 Passenger department.....$226,084 $223,802 $7,718 3.3 | the preceding year. 
es Niagara Falls Branch R. R. Co............. 235,717 Freight department....... 404,865 419,739 14.874 3.5] The result of the year was as follows: 
Funded debt consolidated bonds..... ..... 491,000 ere oaks ae 8,498 22,406 13,908 63.0) x, ; 
re Raye rere ameter tt 444°213 PP eons a Oe eS ere, oe above... ...... Pe ee ae $2,059,013 
he Material om hatd 2.0 000.00.ceeseececve con 79,563 Total... 960,407 9675.47 $36,500 5,4 | Pentel of leased Hnes............ »--+-- -soee GURNEE 
5 Jue f Be ahd vote vasondesceaseees 04s ‘ 8 58.0° « q as PFESl OD DOTIGS.........- sees sesseresevens 002 
he a .. 50702 » sale eaiagiamaamanmaS Se i ee el pivitende eee B & Port. bonds........ 179,000 
wn 216,493,890, Net earnings..........$181,421 $187,741 $6,320 34 Dividends, 5 per cent........... ssssee- ohne 1,550,000 as Q 
ion The total floating debt is $452,054 ; cash assets, $183,330 Gross earn. per mile....... 6,768 7,154 3865.4 ec 
igs lense net = — Sept. 30 ~— — me aes OF Saenant Deas re bed ‘ = 3.4 Balance, surplus for the year.................. +. e $9,U71 
ase e earnings for the year were as foll : : : ee k gre : ie i i i 
vod & A sage no = = Expenses include taxes, which were $13,706 last year. boy agar hee | the oe Railroad track, which are 
ide Earnings... .... ----- $1,000,515 $1,677,281 1. $22,204 ‘1% | They also include all renewals and improvements. Io enruinge or expenses: hove. Vou casuntel to Goth 
to Expenses............. 1,152,794 1,318,447 D. 1631698 1:.6| The result of the year was as follows: Sue lan peer. expenses above. They amounted to $313,- 
4 - -—— | Net MING CURED 5 5 50a s asiacixa0ws cas aanacees me ‘ ; 
es Net earnings........ aes | Saas A eee Ease noe §89,747°'**71| The Treasurer's balance sheet for the year is as follows, 
k Grossearn. per mile.. 4,066 ee Ny cca ccsenchstatey. esis inte ecunden “65,809 condensed : 
ve % Net rr “ 5 1,308 858 1 4350 52: ’ 155,596 | Cash assets, Oct. 1, 1883... .. 2,-2.0. eee eee ee eee eens $2,304,889 
= * Per cent. of exps...... 67.8 78.6 D. 10.8 |. Po cg ie ake —— Ot DAE, GER. 0, OGRE, 60 ccccsscsvescs EERE 572,883 
0 2 Expenses aainilie (ames paid —— years Surplus accredited to profit and loss............ ..- 25,825 ncome for year Leak cRaw hens seKCObO CEES COObdebEDSERDAES 6,587,259 
of an Gorn eteteae aeal an Gait The dividend rate tor several years has been 8 per cont, Increase in accounts payable........ ...66.66 6 ceeeees __ 15,400 
in % Wi ARE: OB QING os nina o8e° 55 Shad nssesibaniwncs $546,766 yearly. The difference last year was owing to the adjust- Total... -.. --2,--rerersere + ove tsps. $9,780,530 
rm 4 Dividend, Niagara Falls Branch stock ...2° 22.0022..." 17,010 | ment made necessary by the consolidation. Repenees, teams On EAAEOEES...... -..- -+++ $5,328,087 
“9 x __‘* | “During the year a new locomotive was built in the shops | Dividends, 10 per cent......... ... ...... 1,550, 
ool A PI aor one 2 eee nude oes caek oe mnebaeehniete saa $563,776 | and a number of freight cars rebuilt. The second track was os eenguenemeng equipment and real es- 206,208 
ar- a lateness andl veutale...-...... 2s extended 1.30 miles. There were used in renewals 1.000} yateriais om hand, Oct. 1, 1864.00.00..." 650808 
an : Old claims charged off......-..-....-.... O75 tons of steel rails and 40,000 ties. Extensive repairs were} Cash and cash assets, Oct. 1, 1884: 
io 2 Oe ae ae eee eaia eee taeeeeen 537.091 niade to several bridges and the road generally improved in | Stock and advances Harlem R. & 
é _—**" | condition. The Worcester yard was enlarged and new sid- | _ Port. ... - -..-.- ss 0. ss seeee ens $59,170 
} Balance, surplus for the year ... ...............025 $26,685 | ings laid there to accommodate increasing business. Stock Hart. & Conn. Valley....... 955,450 
_ ; For the preceding year there was a deficit of $137,180. N York West Sh B mock. M.¥. Wranefer Oe peaiae e800 
The a wg ad cee Spt io — of steel rails used, renew- ew York, West oo ore & Buffalo. Due from agents, etc ages 360,054 
ewe | ing. moe Pagel road, and making 233 miles of track now|The annual report of this company, as submitted to the Peenisrnennesterteces nenoemhenns pan 036,427 
1 to 4 ; sea pnt —— Commission, gives the following figures eum 9,780,530 
na ® or the year ending Sept. 30. The total road worked is 473 : sors er ner 
on 3 Portland & Rochester. miles ; the line was opened through to Buffalo Jan. 1, 1884, | During the year, the Air Line Division has been. entirel 
100, % a the company having previously worked the road only as renewed with steel rails, and its condition otherwise muc 
am 4 : eee > f Uti 5 improved. The earnings of this Division for the year were 
= 4 This company owns a line from Portland, Me., to Roches “The 4 om d debt - foll $216,082, against $190,989 for the previous year. The earn 
~ : =, aoe 52}¢ miles. The report is for the year ending PR a stock and debt are summed up as follows : ings are still less than the expenses and rental. _ 
a ¥ The general account is as follows: haw - peice ttessteenenesseeciceseaeey anne = ge i yal ge 4 
3 a : ge | Unfunded debt. ...........ccccrcce -ceccccceccccsencs 3. Tes ; ; A 
1 in : pee ( Gncinting OE SOE IE ooiaccnsissenceamncceniascael $00s.s05 ___"“"* | Housatonic River, replacing the old iron bridge ; four new 
the Oflt and 1OSS......0. sees eeeeeeeeeeeeeesneeeee teeeeeeees 1756 Se aa: icehipicbon- enoaeietiaiiamaaatie . $119,339,632 | over-head bridges, taking the place of grade crossings. The 
abi- ii ns ak $647,141 Cost of road and equipment ........... $99,027,121 work of stone-ballasting the Hartford Division has been 
enh nell gratis... .... scscesccscocstund $588,460 ’ Other assets Ga Sawhe dok: eek nconeaken, ane 16,597,628 continued with satisfactory results. Draw-signal devices 
Sac eine eienanManemmece nets 13.578 Een sareonvnns nanney HIBae S714 0ES 110,290,082 have been pat in service at two of the principal draw- 
PBUCRIE TOBUEOIID 55s 00.5c cod edexoencisnnsescs 1,391 00,9" | bridges, and have worked so well th ini 
not Rees | xuns ceebesiecar outs 43,712 The funded debt consists of $50,000,000 first mortgage and | are to be equipped in the same vor olga remaining draws 
Fae — $647,141 | $20,000,000 income bonds. Of the latter $10,000,000 have| Little progress has been made during the year on the 
rt The total amount of stock authorized is $600,000, of which | been issued and the rest are included in the other assets. third and fourth tracks, partly because of the great delay 
ion there is $6,599 reserved to exchange for stock and bonds of The earnings for the year were as follows, those under the | in building the new station at New Rochelle, which had to 
ain the former company (to which this corporation succeeded | Company being for the period from Oct. 1, 1883, to June 10, be finished before the old one could be removed, and a 
Spear by foreclosure), leaving $7,016 unappropriated. There is no | 1884; under the Receivers from June 10 to Sept. 30, 1884: | bridge built to span the four tracks at that place. All of 
the meni iain Geese: SGT gg Bila | tres ey caren poke Beare gutta werEEN cee 
ta SP Barnings ... 0. ee 1,681.33 297, 979,38 e e a proper charge against working expenses 
el The traffic for the —— oe : idle diaase ie ee ere ple _ 2,450,574 1,218,720 _ 3,664,204 have been paid for from the proceeds of the ponte sold last 
own Train-miles............... 183,743 179.960 1. 3783 21|, | Netordeficit ...... D. $760,227 N. $84,204 D. $004,003 | Teer. No sGaiuon bes boon made tothe funded debt during 
) the Passengers, local....... , 151,559 «152,692 -D. 1,133 0.7 | Interest... we. eee vse se. $2,604,581 en a De a a 
> be- “through... 20,164 22,668 «iD. 21504 + 11.0| Terminal rents .... 1... .......+-+-+-0 416,678 of ae o> cneane . the Stamtend 
ome ES —_—- — — -- —_- BB ccccccccee 6 00 evcccvesses A os 2 r mi in len . chief value is 
sibl "4 a ‘ Total Sicint ged 171,723 175,360 D 3.637 et oe 3,029,065 4 vey ve Bye this ‘compan the wis operation of the 
z% ns freight, local........ 52,2 t .. & . : — -—— | tracks in and about Stamfo: The stock of that 
ig a : ‘ +. ~ “ : compan 
eed 4s through ..... 51,443 53,697 D. 2,254 4.2 nas a the ong sie ss “ : : = : - -+» $3,714,028 ey parched and is now held as a part of the prem 
a ——- enna ——-= —=§ — e gross earnings were derived from the following sources: | fund of this company, The income of the sinkin 
5 “ ; a ceeeeecenaeees 103,689 114,543 D. 10,854 vss Freight. $1,214,001 ; passengers, $977,176; exoress, $34,147; | the year was 2741, but on account of Aistesiie tn the 
of a e train mileage last year 141,802 miles were run by | rents, $397,685; m eous, $356,322; total, $2,079,831, | market value of some of the assets held, it bas been thought, 


revenue trains and 41,941 by service and switching trains. 


or $7,027 per mile, These earnings were made on a new 


best to make no change in the estimated valuation, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its mprovement.  LDis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of allof which will be publi hed. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 


CROSSING THE TRACK. 

The recent volumes of the court reports contain 
several interesting and significant decisions on the 
rights and responsibilities of pedestrians or drivers of 
vehicles who attempt to cross railroad tracks. The 
growing complexity of tracks, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of stations, and the increasing frequency of 
trains heighten the interest of this topic, both to man- 
agers of trains, charged with the duty of taking pre- 
cautions against doing injury, and to the general 
public, upon whom isa strict responsibility to keep 
out of danger. 

A somewhat remarkable case occurred in the city of 
Lawrence. Merrimac street, in that city, which lies 
immediately south of the south canal of the Hssex 
Company, is, legally, a private way belonging to that 
company, but is largely used by the public for ordinary 
travel, as it conveniently connects two of the public 
streets of the city. Along Merrimac street also runs 
a branch track of the Boston & Lowell Railroad, on a 
level with the ground. The use of the street by the 
general public seems to have been by sufferance of the 
Essex Company; but the railroad company laid its 
track and ran its trains by virtue of a purchase of the 
right of way, the contract for which bound the Essex 
Company to keep the street in good condition. 

Two children, brothers, aged nine years and five 
respectively, walking in this Merrimac street, had 
occasion to cross the railroad track. There was no 
sign or sound of any train approaching, and no need, 
at the moment, of watching for one. The younger lad 
was somewhat in advance, and as he stepped upon the 
track, turned backward to see whether his older brother 
wascoming. Whilethus walking without particularly 
scanning his footing, he unfortunately put one foot 
into the space left between the rail and the planking 
with which the street at that spot was covered, for the 
flange of the locomotive wheel. He could not with- 
draw his foot. The older brother tried to help him 
unsuccessfully. Before long they heard a train ap- 
proaching. The brother, according to his story, 
signalled to it by shouts and waving his hands, to 
which the engineer paid no attention. He then 
held the imprisoned child down, aside from the 
track, hoping to save his life, and the train passing 
cut off both feet. The engineer denied the signals and 
said he stopped the train as soon as possible after he 
saw the boy’s danger, though too late to save him. 

There was no serious charge that the track was 
defectively constructed or the train improperly run. 
The question of general interest discussed was as to 
the care which the law requires from children of such 
age when allowed tocross a track unattended by older 
persons. The explanation given by the court is that 
there is no definite legal rule ; each case must be 
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| decided by the jury,on a practical view of the particu- 


|lar circumstances. But they must avoid the error of 
| judging of children’s conduct and caution by standards 
usually applied to grown persons. Whether children 
| are old enough and prudent enough to be allowed to 
| walk ina street occupied by a track is a different 


- | question from whether, being rightfully on the track, 


la child used proper care. If there is fault in allowing 
him to be there, it is the fault of his parents or guar- 
diaos. In passing judgment on a boy’s own conduct 
in crossing, the jury must remember that it is not the 
care characteristic of a prudent man, but that usual 
with prudent boys, which is required from him. The 
jury found a verdict for the boy of $10,000 damages, 
{and the full Court refused to overrule it ; saying that 
they had evidently decided that the little fellow was 
not chargeable with negligence for a child of his age, 
in turning backward as he did, or in stepping into the 
crevice. 

The next following case in the same volume (135 
Massachusetts Reports) illustrates the other aspect of 
the same subject, viz.: the degree of care required 
from parents in keeping their children away from rail- 
road tracks. The suit was brought in behalf of a child 
only eighteen months of age, whose foot was cut off 
by the wheel of a locomotive of the Eastern Railroad, 
The child resided with his parents in a house beside 
the railroad, the access from the house to the street 
being by a path along the track. The house, street 
and track were all on a level, and the grounds around 
belonging to the company were kept open to public 
use, and were planked by the company for the con- 
venience of the public. The family was that of a 
laboring man, occupying two rooms, and the wife and 
One afternoon, when 
she was about to wash the floor of the kitchen, the 
outer decor of which stood open facing the track, she 
placed the little boy in a chair, giving him a piece 
of bread and butter to occupy his mind. He 
was a quiet and obedient child. However, her work 
required her to turn away from him until in a few 
moments, hearing a noise, she rushed to the door 
and saw that the boy had found his way out to the 
pathway at the side of the track. Meantime, a 
locomotive was approaching, and before the mother 
could rescue her boy, he had scrambled upon the track 
and one of his legs was cut off by the wheels. The 
counsel for the company argued and the judge who 
tried the case decided, that under such circumstances 
there was negligence in allowing the child to creep 
toward the track, and therefore no damages could be 
recovered. But the full Court said that such is not the 
law. They that in sases the question 
whether the mother was careless or negligent must be 
left to the jury to be decided by them as sensible men, 
after considering the circumstances of the case, and the 
judge must not dictate to them. The case is, there- 
fore, to be tried again by a jury. 

Sometimes, however, the couris, in these cases, take 
the responsibility of deciding peremptorily that the 
person crossing the track cannot have damages because 
of his own fault. At the Newton station of the Boston 
& Albany Railroad, the station buildings, platform, 
etc., are somewhat complicated and confusing, the 
track is double, and frequent trains are running to and 
from Boston. A rule of the company forbids trains to 
follow within five minutes of each other. One forenoon 
a woman 72 years of age came to the station to take 
the train for Boston. As she approached the place for 
taking the train, she saw a freight train on the north 
track passing westward, while the train she was to 
take was coming from the west on the south track. 
To reach her train she needed to cross the north track, 
which she did, immediately behind the freight train ; 
and relying 
moment 
knowledge, 


mother doing her own work. 


say these 


on the five minutes rule she lingered a 
two on that track. But without her 
and in violation of the rule, another 
freight train was coming up a few hundred feet behind 
the one which had just passed, and the old lady was 
struck by it and badly injured. 

Under these circumstances, the Court decided per- 
emptorily that the plaintiff could not recover dam- 
It is the settled rule that a person (of age and 
normal sight and hearing) who attempts to cross a 
track must stop, and look and listen in both directions 
for any train that may be approaching. These duties 
she had neglected. Her counsel urged that she trust- 
ed tothe five-minute rule; but the Court said that 
was not an excuse. Looking and listening are simple 
and obvious precautions which ought never to be 
omitted. 


or 


ages. 


and was hastening to take a train just coming in ; but 
the Court said that those circumstances did not au- 
thorize her to cross the track at an improper place, or 
to omit the care required from ordinary pedestrians. 
Probably a majority of the states hold to the rule 
| that any negligence of the- person erossing the track 





He also argued that she had a ticket for | 
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which contributes to the injury defeats his right to 
idamages. In some of the states, however, the de- 
cisions in recent years endeaver to discriminate be- 
tween the degrees of such negligence, and say that if 
the injured person’s negligence was slight or trivial, 
and that of the train-hand’s serious, the action can be 
sustained. Obviously this is a principle very difficult 
of application, for how shall we decide whether his 
negligence was gross enough to affect his right? But 
as such a rule tends to increase the responsibilities of 
the company they should be warned of it. In 
Tennessee, Jast summer, a case arose in which the 
injured man had been drinking beer at the hotel near 
the depot until the night train came in, after which 
he walked homeward, taking his course along the road- 
bed between the rails. He supposed, no doubt, that 
business on the road was over for the night; but an 
engine and tender were backing on the track, by 
which he was struck and his foot crushed. It appeared 
that he was sufficiently under the influence of the 
beer that he had drunk to stagger in walking, and the 
company’s counsel claimed that he was in fault not 
only for drunkenness, but also for walking along the 
track at all. But the Court held that the fault of the 
engineer in backing an engine and tender without 
light or bell along a pari of the track which, as the 
evidence showed, was commonly used, with the com- 
pany’s assent, asa public pathway, was so much worse 
than that attributable to the unfortunate pedestrian 
that they awarded him damages. 





The Lake Shore and the Michigan Central. 


The statements of the earnings, expenses and profits 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the Michi- 
gan Central railroads made last week at the usual time 
for declaring dividends, show how bad a year these 
roads have been through and, in the case of the Lake 
Shore, how exceptionally unfavorable the last quarter 
of the year has been. 

THE LAKE SHORE. 

The Lake Shore’s statement for the whole year com- 

pares as follows with 1883 : 














1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Gross earnings...$14,902,000 $18.513,656 — $3,611,656 19.5 
Expenses ...... 9,160,500 11,001,853 — 1,841353 167 
Net earnings . $5,741,500 $7,511,803 — $1,770,203 28.6 
Prior charges. 3,753,611 3,498,807 + 254.804 7.3 
Profit. ..... $1,987.889  $4,012.996 — $2,025,107 50.4 
Per share. $4.02 $8.11 — $4.09 504 


There is a decrease of nearly one-fifth in gross earn- 
ings, and inspite of a decrease of one-sixth in working 
expenses the net earnings fell off nearly one-fourth. 
But there being an increase in the fixed charges, the 
balance available for dividend decreased more than 
one-half—from $8.11 to $4.02 per share, which is the 
poorest return the road has made since 1877. 

The reduction from last year is to be ascribed to 
three causes—a less total traffic, a smaller share of 
that traffic than heretofore, and lower rates. The two 
new roads from Chicago to the East, and the greater 
effectiveness of the Chicago & Grand Trunk as a com- 
petitor, are chargable with the chief part of the de- 
crease in profits ; the bad condition of business with a 
smaller part. The increase in the interest account 
itself is due to one of the new roads, the debt having 
been incurred to pay for a controlling interest in that 
road. This has caused the Lake Shore to suffer 
the chief part of the injury done by the new road. In 
order that it may earn the interest on its bonds it is 
given a larger share of the traftic than perhaps it could 
command were it not so related to the Lake Shore. 
That company might lose the whole of its investment 
in the Nickel Plate road if the interest should not be 
paid. 

The gross earnings and working expenses (including 
taxes), net earning, fixed charges and profits per share 
of this company since its organization, are given below. 
As there has been no change in the amount of the 
vapital stock, the fluctuations in the profit per share 
are the same as in the total balance available for divi- 
dends : 


























The increase in mileage has been considerable since 
1870, but it has not been rapid. Beginning with 1,01 

| miles in 1870, it was 1,177 in 1873, and remained un- 
| changed until 1882, when it was 1,274, and the next 
year 1,340. The gross earnings per mile were smaller 
| this year than in any other. They rose from $13,336 


Fixed Profit 
Year. Earnings. Expenses. Net earn charges ». Sh. 
1870 ... 8134092 § 3,8: $5,140.415 $1.8.8.897 $9.60 
187l .. 14,989,449 5.118.643 2.121.164 8.37 
1872... 17,.699.935 5.860.409 = 2.2.:1.459 8.55 
1873.... 19,414,509 5.697.911 ‘2 6.1U 
1874.... 17,146.131 5.993.760 3 6.04 
1875.... 14,434,199 = 10,551.50 3,902,698 24 2 
1876... 13,949,179 9.574.836 4.374.341 9 ’ 
1877.... 15,505,159 8,963,966 4,041,193 Da. A 
1878 .... 13,979,766 8.486.601 5.493.165 78 
1879.... 15,271,492 8,934,524 6, f§ 
}1880.... 18.749,461 10,418,105 8, > § 
| 1881.... 17,971,391 11,278,429 6, 2725. 02 
1882.... 18,22 057,807 7, 3,027, Sa 
} 1883. 18,513,,65 11,601,854 7,511,802 %.498,806 811 
| 1884 14,902,000 9,160,500 5,741,500 3,755,611 4.02 
| 
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in 1870 to $16,492 in 1873, fell to $11,474 in 1877, rose 
to $15,930 in 1880, and have now fallen to $1,121. 

It will be seen that while the gross earnings in 1873 
were Jarger than they ever have been since, the largest 
net earnings about that time were much less than in 
the four years from 1880 to 1883, so that it is an in- 
crease in fixed charges that kept the dividend fund 
from growing. The increase since 1881 has been 
about $1,000,000, of which a part is for in- 
terest on the cost of new road acquired and 
worked, and the remainder interest on the money 
invested in the securities of other companies—chiefiy 
Nickel Plate stock. The net earnings in 1884 were 
nearly the same as in 1872, when there was a profit of 
$8.55 per share; but only 374 per cent. of the net 
earnings were required to cover the fixed charges, 
then, which absorbed 654 percent. of them last year. 
The margin over the fixed charges was $3,659,000 in 
1872, and $1,933.00) in 1884; it was also $4,013,000 in 
1883, and of the decrease since then about one-eighth 
is due to larger fixed charges and the other seven- 
eighths to smaller net earnings, a combination which 
is particularly fatal to dividends. 

The new lines to Chicago may have had their 
maximum effect last year, though we cannot be certain 
of this ; but they are not likely very soon to carry a 
much larger share of the traffic than they got last year, 
and their effect on rates has probably been fully felt, 
as they may now be said to be established lines. But 
the Chicago traffic is now so divided that the growth 
of it profits any one of the old roads much less than it 
used to. The Lake Shore when the great growth of 


traffic came in the latter part of 1879 was carrying] 


about 26 per cent. of the whole freight and 36 per cent. 
of the live stock ; now only about 16 per cent. of the 
freight and 20 per cent. of the live stock. Then an 
increase of half a million tons in the yearly shipments 
gave it 130,000 tons; now it will give it but 80,000. 
A growth of through business oran advance in through 
rates is therefore much less important to it than it used 
to be. 

The quarterly reports of this company to the New 
York Railroad Commission had shown for the first 
three quarters of 1884 the profits per share of stock 
were $1.08 in the fir=t quarter, 95 cents in the second, 
74 cents in the third and $1.25 in the last. It is usual 
for them to be largest in the last half of the year, but 
they were not last year. In the last quarter of the year 
the profits per share were $3.62 in 1882, $2.19 in 1883 
and $1.25 in 1884—a decrease of 43 per cent. from Jast 
year and of 65 per cent. from 1882. 

The figures from the last quarter are especially in- 
teresting as indicating the recent condition of busi- 
ness on the westera connectious of the Eastern trunk 
lines, none of the more important of which make 
weekly or monthly reports of earnings. The com- 
parison with 18383 shows a decrease of 1} per cent. 
in gross earnings, against a decrease of 19} per 
cent. for the whole year, a decrease of 13% per 
cent. in expenses, against 163 per cent. for the whole 
year, and a decrease of 22] per cent. in net earnings, 
against 234 for the whole year. The slower rate of de- 
crease in the net earnings, therefore, was nearly 
balanced by the slower rate of decrease in the ex- 
penses. Moreover, the fixed charges, which for the 
first nine months of the year averaged $278,785 per 
month, in the last quarter were $329,915 per month, 
and the company fromthe new year will apparently 
have to pay nearly $4,000,000 on this account, against 
$3,500,000 last year. 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL AND CANADA SOUTHERN. 


The statement for the Michigan Central and Canada 
Southern compares with the returns of 1883 as follows: 











1884. 1883. Ine. or Dee. P.c. 
Gross earnings .$11,721,000 $14,009,767 — $2,298,767 14.9 
Expeuses..... .. 9,001,000 9,741,638 — 740.638 07.6 
Net earnings......... $2,720,000 $4,268,129 — $1,548,129 36.3 
Fixed charges....... 2,640,000 2 433. 416 +- 206,584 8.5 


Balance $80.000 $1,824,713 — $1,744,713 96.7 

The decrease in gross earnings was 15 per cent., 
against 194 on the Lake Shore, but the decrease in ex- 
penses was 7} per cent. on the Lake Shore, so that 
the decrease in net earnings was 36} per cent., against 
254 on the Lake Shore. This company too had an in- 


crease in fixed charges, chiefly, doubtless for interest 
on the Canada Southern second-mortgage bonds, and 


this increase in interest payment together with the 
decrease in net earnings swept away nearly the 
whole of the profits available for dividend, the 


balance shown being but $80,000, while the 
results of the December business were partly 


estimated, and an arbitration now pending may result 
in the company’s paying over to the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk and other Chicago railroads a very consider- 
able sui, so that it may easily happen that the actual 
net earnings of the year will not quite meet the fixed 
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of which goes to the Canada Southern, gives the 
Michigan Central le:s than 25 cents per share of stock 
and the Canada Southern less than 18 cents. 

The aggregate gross and net earnings, expenses, 
fixed charges and surplus of the two roads for the last 
seven years have been : 


Gross Net Fixed 

Year. earnings. Expenses. earnings. charges. Surplus. 
1878 ..... $9,3: yee $6. 7. 497 itty 470 $1,969,377 $945,093 
1879...... 10,342.160 7, 147; 683 477 1,979, 235 1,215,242 
1880...... 12, 657, O54 8, 145, 092 ry x str 952 J 977,230 2,634,732 
1881 -.12,169,746 9,404.443 2.705,% 303 2.371.551 393,752 

1882......12,330,040 9.268,905 3,061,135 2.486.602 480,533 
1883...... ia 009,767 9,741,639 4,268,128 3 py 416 1,834,712 
1884..... 11,721,000 9,001,000 2,720,000 0,000 80,000 


The decrease in net and gross earnings is largely due 
to the fact that they were exceptionally large in 1883. 
Compared with 1882 the decrease in gross earnings is 
less than 5 per cent., and in net earnings but 11 per 
cent., while on the Lake Shore the decrease from 1882 
was 18 percent. in gross and 17 per cent. in net earn- 
ings. The Michigan Central, however, has less net 
earnings to spare than the Lake Shore, so that a much 
smaller decrease sweeps away all its profits over fixed 
charges. The latter have been smaller heretofore, but 
much more than last year in every other year since 
1877. 

The profit per share, giving two-thirds of the total 
surplus to the Michigan and one-third to the Canada 
Southern, in these several years, was, for the Michigan 
Central : 


1878. 1879. 1880. 1881, 188?. 1883. 1884. 
$3.15 $4.05 $8.45 $0.87 $1.93 $6.11 $0.27 


For the Canada Southern the profit per share under 
the control is almost exactly one-third less. 

The result of last year’s working make it certain that 
but for the contract between the two roads the Canada 
Southern would have fallen far short of earning its 
fixed charges. The falling off in the earnings and still 
more in profits has been in through traffic chiefly, and 
the Canada Southern has not much less. 

The statement made at the end of June last enables 
us to give the earnings, expenses and charges of the 
two halves of the year separately. These have been : 


First half. Second half. 

CR RIINIE. 3 cn iccvisen eoscense $5,603.500 $6,117,500 

BED csccnccs0scebeos des.enenenes 4,216,500 4,784,500 

Net earnings.... ........ in chbe ek $1,387,090 $1,333,000 

DEED 166 cccnebase seeesnes ;280, 1,360,000 
0 Sena re $107,000 = 

Dik st césks seukolscusecasenenaeenenels 27,009 


The last half of the year was thus less profitable 
than the first half, which is unusual. A profit of 38 
cents per share for the Michigan Central in the first 
half became a loss of about 14 cents a share in the last 
half. The through freight rates were lower on an 
average in the first half: the through passenger rates 
were pretty well maintained in the first half, but very 
greatly reduced in the last half. 

The gross and net earnings and divisiqle surplus of 
the two roads in the last half of the last seven years 
has been: 


Gross earnings. Expenses. Net earnings. Surplus. 
878 . $5,187,003 $3.264.654 $1.922,369 $905,771 
1879. 5,805,104 3,878,365 1,926,729 920.510 
, Oe 6,294 529 4.126.071 2,168,458 1,218,148 
a 6.145,059 5,001,631 1,145.42) *35,811 
Se 6,889,708 4.795.858 2,093,859 853,393 
es 7,269,767 5,150,639 2,119,128 895,712 
ee 6,117,500 4,784,500 1,333,000 *27,000 
*Deficit. 


Thus in respect to shareholders the last half-year 
was almost exactly the same as the last half of 1881. 
The decrease in gross and net earnings was at nearly 
the same rates in both halves of 1884. 

It seems, then, that this company cannot afford to 
have its business get any worse. For the past year it 
has barely been able to pay the interest on its debts, 
and in the last half of it not quite that. The imme- 
diate outlook for it is not brilliant. Whatever may 
happen to through traffic (which may easily be more 
profitable in the first half of 1885 than it was last year, 
but at present, including passenger traffic, is probably 
less so), the lumber business, which for several years 
has been an important source of earnings to this road, 
is going to be very much less this year, and general 
local business can hardly be better than a year ago for 
some months to come atleast. This may not greatly 
matter in the case of roads that have been earning a 
considerable surplus, but the Michigan Central has no 
margin over fixed charges left. 








Twenty-four Hours make a Day! 


At the time when this number of the Railroad 
Gazette goes to press—that is, on Jan. 1, 1885—the 
clock of the Observatory at Greenwich, near London, 
which is the standard time for more persons on land 
and sea than any other in the world, will inaugurate 
what is known in England as the ‘“* American system” 
of reckoning time ; meaning according to the method 
which has been advocated in this country (and for many 
years in this paper), which was recommended by the 





charges. But the $80,000 of profits reported, one-third 





of Civil Engineers, and is used by that Society in the an- 
nouncements of the time of its meetiugs. These ‘‘ feasts 
of reason” take place at twenty o'clock, according to 
the regular notifications from the Secretary. But we 
are not informed that any other body in this country 
has yet adopted this system of numbering the hours 
from 1 to 24, ending at midnight ; although it is sup- 
posed abroad thatthe plan went into effect at the same 
moment with the acceptance of hour meridians for 
the standards of railroad time. We learn that a great 
number of railroad managers have signified their 
approval of the scheme, and are ready to put it into 
use as soon as a sufficient number shall have given 
their assent t» make the movement successful. 

Greenwich Observatory has mounted a new dial, 
properly figured, around which the hour hand will 
travel only once a day, and has thus got the start of 
the universe in the indication of what seems likely to 
become ere long ‘ universal time ;” for there is no 
probability that a meridian other than Greenwich will 
be selected as the origin for that hoped-for standard 
of time-reckoning, to which all eveuts shall be referred 
by scientific men everywhere; which might happily 
be designated *‘ cosmic time,” if only for shortness. 

As if even so great an authority as the Greenwich 
Observatory must not regulate its conduct, or its 
clocks, except according to recognized precedents, the 
English journals point out that there are Roman 
chronometers, of the date of Julius Ceesar, upon which 
the hours were numbered from 1 to 24; and that 
therefore the new method is only arevival, not a revo- 
lution. The London Times thinks it wil] be a fearful 
experience, for the sick or nervous part of the popula- 
tion, if the city clocks shall be altered to strike the 


number of the hours up to twenty-four. Perhaps 
another Roman _ precedent would be _ service- 
able to Britons in this matter, and we sug- 


gest it because, by conforming to it, they 
could lessen the disturbance now endured from the 
striking of their clocks by nearly one-half. In Rome 
the public clocks do not strike beyond six ; apparently 
they believe any one can tell in which quarter of the 
day he finds himself; after six they begin again at one, 
Many of the clock dials have figures only from one to 
six, the one hand upon the face going round it four 
times each day. 

We congratulate our readers upon the interesting 
fact that the foremost Observatory in the world has 
inaugurated a reformation in time-recording for the 
most conservative nation in the world, and we now 
feel much encouraged to believe that before long 
Americans will also accept and use the ‘“ American 
system.” 








The West Shore Report. 


The New York, West Shore & Buffalo reports, for 
the year ending with September 


Gross earnings. Expenses. Deficit. 
Total..... sae ue 979 be 3h $3,664,294 $684,663 
Per mile.. ne 7,027 8,642 1,615 


Thus the weikien expenses were 
the gross earnings. 

The road was open from Utica to Buffalo, 194 miles, 
and had athrough traffic, only for three-fourths of the 
year; and the average mileage worked was 424 miles, 
while the total is 473. 

The gross earnings per mile were nearly equal to 
the average of American railroads, which for the last 
year reported were $7,461, but they were small for a 
trunk line. They show, however, that the road must 
have carried what on any but a trunk line would be 
called a heavy traffic, and this isshown by the ex- 
penses also, which should have been less than they 
will be on the average for the same traffic, because, 
road and rolling stock being all new, the necessary ex- 
penditures for maintenance must have been very 
small. 

Further light on the subject is shown by a separate 
statement of the earnings and expenses under the 
receivers, that is, from June 10 to Sept. 30, 33 months. 
These were: 


123 per cent. of 


Gross earnings. Expenses. Net earnings. 
‘lotal — 297 ond $1,213 3,7 720 $84,264 
Per mile. e 2,744 2,006 178 


This is at the rate of $8,980 gross and $583 net per 
mile per year, the period including the su.nmer pleas- 
ure travel, which is important on this road, and the 
road being open through all the time. 

In this period the working expenses were 934 per 
cent. of the earnings, but if the ordinary expenditures 
for mainterance had been required it is probable that 
the expenses would have exceeded the earnings. 

The sources of the year’s earnings were: 

Passengers. Freight. Express. Rents. Miscellaneous. 
$977,176 $1,214,001 $34,147 $397,685 $356,3:22 
It is a surprise to see that the freight earnings ex- 
ceeded the passenger earnings. The 10 per cent. of 
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the road ought to have yielded it something like $350,- 
000, however. Rents are not properly ‘‘ earnings” but 
‘*income;” they do not increase the working expenses, 
which but for them would have been 141 per cent. of 


been notified in like manner by the railroads, and as 


he demurrage was to apply after a certain date to all 
the cars previously delivered, a beginning has been 
made in restoring some long-lost cars, and in breaking | 5; 


the earnings, and if they were received pro rata under | UP an outrageous misuse of rolling stock for storage 


the receivership, as is probable, there were no net | 
earnings from the operation of the road or this 
period, but a deficit of $24,195 instead. The charge 
for the terminal property hired by the company ($416,- 
678) exceeded the rent received. 

The period covered by this report was before the 
reduction of passenger fares to 1 cent a mile on this 
road, so that even the period of the receivership 
does not represent the conditions as they have existed 
nearly ever since the close of the fiscal year. For a 
time the low rate may have increased the traffic 
enough to make up for the lower rate, but there is 
no definite information as to what the effect has been. 
If very much larger, there must be some increase in 
expenses, but as the road is new and has an abundant 
supply of passenger rolling stock, and as the materials 
are not only new, but of the best and most durable 
kind, the expenditures for maintenance are likely to 
be very small for along time yet. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that the traffic is wearing out the road 
all the time and that the exceptionally low mainte- 
nance expenses now must eventually be made good by 
expenditures above the average hereafter—that is, 
that the traffic now actually costs more than the ex- 
penses now being incurred and reported. 

There can hardly be any doubt, however, that the 
expenses now incurred are greater than the earnings, 
and will remain so as long as the local rates are so 
low. The success or failure of the present policy 
seems likely to depend on the length of time the man- 
agers can continue it—on the amount of the loss 
and the resources other than earnings that can be made 
available. For every dollar of loss to the West Shore 
due to the low rates, the New York Central probably 
loses several dollars, but the Central’s resources are 
immensely the greatest. 








On the 1st of October last there were engaged in 
traffic onthe Massachusetts railroads, according to the 
returns to the Car Clearing House, 28,562 freight cars, 
and on the 15th of the same month there were 28,558 
—a remarkable equality of numbers for dates so wide 
apart. Of the 28,558 cars in Massachusetts Oct. 15, 
13,966 belonged to Massachusetts roads, and of the for- 
eign cars 10,814 belonged to roads west of the Hudson 
River, the rest being those of New England roads. 

It is estimated that the through traffic, under fair 
conditions of business, would justify an average pres- 
ence in Massachusetts of about 10,000 cars of roads 
west of the Hudson; but whether this estimate is 
based on a consideration of the various elements that 
enter into the qaestion is perhaps doubtful. 

Much complaint is made by Western roads that 
their cars are unreasonably detained in New England, 
and are unwarrantably used by Eastern roads for 
their local traffic. It is claimed in New England that 
this last charge is not well founded, and it is said by 
those in a position to know that, considering the 
numerous points at which car-loads of Western 
produce are delivered, the use of those cars in local 
traffic is no greater than the use of Eastern cars by 
Western roads for the same purpose. 

But there can be no doubt that the general com- 
plaint of the detention of cars in New England is well 
founded. This is due, in the first place, to the delay 
of consigneesin unloading their freight; and secondly, 
to the laxity of the management of some roads in re- 
quiring the prompt unloading of the cars they deliver 
to the consignees. In some of the manufacturing 
towns—and this is especially true of paper-mak- 
ing places—many car-loads of material are de- 
livered on the side tracks of the mills, and, 
there being no adequate storage houses, the goods 
are suffered to remain on the cars until they 
are wanted, storage-room being thus secured at the 
expeuse of the owners of the cars. In this way cars 
have been detained for months, in some cases six or 
eight months. So, too, shippers who start out with 
freight ‘‘ bound for cars and a market,” detain the 
cars consigned to them till they can dispose of their 
merchandise ata satisfactory price ; and, where the 
goods are not perishable, this may be for weeks and 
possibly for months. This extraordinary detention of 
cars at one large manufacturing city of Massachusetts 
came tobe such an outrageous evil that the Clearing 
House Association was recently forced to take some 
action in the premises, and the roads which deliver 
the cars to the consignecs at this place have been 
notified that they will be required to pay demurrage 
for every day that a car is detained after 48 hours 

from the time it is delivered. The consignees have 


purposes. 








| 


For the year ending with November the record is a 


follows : 
Accidents, 
December. 11 
aopeaty 
ebruary 
March 


Killed, ae ° 
32 
56 


99 
ae 


240 


The rapid growth of the business of supp lying the | August... ..............0.0025 ceereees 


East with beef slaughtered in the West is indicated by 
the fact that during the last half of 1884 the tons of 
dressed beef shipped from Chicago were nearly half 
as great as the tons of live stock ; and as only about 
two-thirds of the weight of the cattle is beef, the supply 
of meat shipped East on foot was not 40 per cent. more 
than the supply shipped in quarters. Indeed, the 
dressed beef has now become a very important item 
of freight, the more so because it bears a rate 40 per 
cent. more than that on live stock and 180 per cent, 
more than that on grain. The Chicago & Grand Trunk 
has secured an exceptionally large share of this busi- 
ness, so that, though it carries few cattle, in the last 
half of 1884 it carried more in the live stock and 
dressed beef pool than any other Chicago railroad. This 
would not have been believed possible when the road 
was opened. 








November Accidents. 


Our record of train accidents in November, given on 
another page, contains brief notes of 45 collisions, 47 derail- 
metrts and 4 other accidents; 96 accidents in all, in which 
47 persons were killed and 130 injured. 

Sixteen collisions and 10 derailments caused death; six 
collisions and six derailments lesser injuries. In all 26 acci 
dents caused death and 12 injuries, but not death, leaving 
58 accidents, or 60 per cent. of the whole number, in which 
there was no injury to persons recorded. 

ln the 45 collisions, 23 persons were killed and 46 injured 
in the 47 derailments 24 were killed and 84 injured, whil 
in the other accidents no personal injuries resulted. 

Thirty of tbe killed and 50 of the injured were railroad 
employés, who thus furnished 64 per cent. of the deaths, 38 
per cent. of the injured, and 45 per cent. of the total number 
of casualties. 

As compared with November, 1884, there was a decrease 
of 26 accidents, an increase of 13in the number killed, anda 
decrease of 105 in that injured. 

These accidents are classed as to their number and causes 
as follows: 

COLLISIONS: 

Butting 

Crossing 
DERAILMENTS: 

Broken rail 

Broken frog 

IIS PC ee Ce Ee ET ‘ 

SS Rr ee ere ar eee 

Broken wheel 

Broken axle ..... . 

Broken truck.... iebamek 

Accidental obstruction. 

Cattle on track.. incense 

Misplaced switch 

Purposely misplaced switch. . 


Rail purposely removed ... 
Unexplained 


OTHER ACCIDENTS: 
Broken coupling-rod 
Broken axle not causing derailment 
Car burned while running 


No less than 9 collisions were caused by trains breaking in 
two; 5 by misplaced switches; 5 by mistakes in orders or 
failure to understand them properly; one each by a flying 
switch and by the wreck of a preceding train. 

A general classification of these accidents may be made as 


follows : 
Collisions. 


Derailments, 
11 


Other. —_ 
Defects of road “s a 11 
Defects of equipment... ... ¢ 5 3 17 
Negligence in operating.. 7 a3 42 
Unforeseen obstructions. . 6 1 8 
Maliciously caused Se 4 es 4 
Unexplained : 14 <5 14 


47 4 
Negligence in operating was thus the leading cause of 44 
per cent. of all the accidents reported. 
A division according to classes of trains and accidents is as 
follows: 


96 


Accidents: Collisions. Derailments. 
To passenger trains....... 3 18 

To a pass. and a arog. ee 9 
To freight trains. ; 33 


Other. Total. 
3 24 


29 
4 


This shows accidents to a total of 141 trains, of which 36, 
or 2514 per cent., were passenger, and 105, or 74}¢ per cent. 
freight trains. 

Of the total number of accidents 52 are recorded as hap- 
pening in daylight and 44 at night. 

The late fall weather continued well on into the month. 
and no severe storms were recorded anywhere ; the heavy 
snows which sometimes come near its close being wholly 
absent. The month was thus an exceptionally favorable 
one, as at this season tracks and road-beds generally fee) 
the effects of summer work and have been put in the best 
possible order for winter. Possibly it is for this reason that 
comparatively few derailments are recorded, a]though colli- 
sions keep up nearly to the usual number, and consequently 





form a large proportion of all the accidents, approaching 
nearly one-half the whole number. 


September 


The yearly average for the four years was 1,421 accidents, 
415 killed and 1,723 injured. 

The monthly average for the year was 100 accidents, 33 
killed and 147 injured. 

The averages per day for the month were 3.20 accidents 
1.57 killed and 4.33 injured; for the year they were 3.27 
accidents, 1.08 killed and 4.82 injured. 

The average casualties per accident were, for the month, 
0.490 killed and 1.354 injured; for the year, 0.331 killed 
and 1.472 injured, 








Creeping of Rails. 


The interesting paper on the extraordinary creeping of 
rails on the St. Louis Bridge, a summary of which is pre- 
sented elsewhere, presents a good opportunity for studying 
the true cause of this (in a mild form) common phenomenon, 
and determining the remedy. Briefly stated, so far as light 
is shed upon the subject by the facts and theories contained 
in Professor Johnson’s papers, the causes and remedies for 
creeping of rails stand thus: 

1, All track on long grades tends to creep down hill, a 
tendency mostly due to expansion and contraction from 
temperature, and independent of the direction or amount of 
traffic. 

2. All rails, when passed over by a train, tend to creep in 
the direction the train is moving, owing to the bending of 
the rail under the load, making the lower flange longer 
than before, and thus causing it to move for the moment 
slightly forward on the tie in advance of the wheel, in 
which position it is fixed by the advanciug wheel, so that 
when the flange shortens up again on removal of the load, 
the rail is pulled forward very slightly on the ties just 
passed over. 

3. This tendency is most pronounced when the ties have a 
firm and unyielding support likea bridge. Ona yielding sup~ 
port, like ballast, the tendency is mainly or wholly neutral- 
ized by a slight rocking of the tie on the ballast, or other 
equivalent motion. 

4. The remedy in all these cases, whether on or off bridges 
has been found to be some device which anchors the end of 
each rail separately securely to the ties or other substruc- 
ture. In such cases, on a bridge, every train (unless in 
alternate directions) throws a strain on the fastening, and 
on the section of rail between the fastening and the wheel, 
equal to that necessary to cause the rail, to slip on the tie 
while the load is on. 

This remedy was found effectual on the Harrisburg 
Bridge of the Pennsylvania Railroad over the Susquehanna 
River, where an angle splice with four spikes to 
each splice was substituted for the common fish-plate, 
It has not been tried on the St. Louis Bridge, how- 
ever, where common fish-plates (of the Samson pattern) are 
alone in us2. The angle fish-plates are not used ‘‘ because it 
is feared this would bring too great a strain on the truss 
members,” although precisely why, when the same device 
is used with impunity on other large bridges, does not ap- 
pear. Professor Johnson suggests as another remedy, which 
he deems the best, that the rails be supported, not on 
their base, which is subject to extension and com- 
pression by the load, but immediately under the head or 
quite near the neutral axis, and he illustrated by a model 
and apparently proved, so far as the indications of a model 
may be trusted, that a difference in the point at which the 
rail is supported would have the effect surmised, a rail sup- 
ported on its base creeping with the traffic and a rail 
supported from its top creeping backward or against the 
traffic. 

A device to hold the rails in a somewhat similar man- 
ner to an angle fish-plate was tried without effect on 
the St. Louis Bridge, but it was not applied to each 
rail, but at considerable distances apart, at isolated 
points on the line, so that the crowding action, 
whatever its cause, had opportunity to accumulate for a 
considerable distance, ‘‘and the holdings gave way before 
this longer reach of rail would slip on its supports with the 
loads on.” This plan, it would appear, must throw con- 
siderably greater strains upon the structure than that 
of fixing each rail independently, and itis not clearly ex- 
plained why the latter is not tried. From the fact that no 
creeping of rails is observed in the tunnel, however, 
where the same kind of joints and rails are in use 
and the same traffic passes as on the bridge, it does 
seem clear that the peculiar and exaggerated creeping on 
the St. Louis Bridge hasa cause special to its location on 
the bridge and different from that of ordinary creeping, 
which we believe rarely if ever occurs except on grades, 
and then isalways down the grade. A single instance to 
the contrary was recorded in a letter to the Railroad 
Gazette of Dec. 5, 1884, in which it appeared that on a 
single track and very light grade one rail traveled down 








the grade 5 ft. 1 in. and the other up the grade 18 in. in one 
year, in a distance of about half a mile, traffic being about 
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equal in both directions. A correspondent, in another col- 
umn, suggests that this may have been due to barbs on the 
base of the rail produced in rolling. Another possible cause 
might be a difference in the driving of the spike, but what- 
ever the explanation, the phenomenon is quite exceptional. 

That the force to be resisted is very great, and yet that it 
can, measurably at least, be resisted by a joint transferring 
the thrust from the end of each rail directly to the ties, 
like the angle fish-plate or the Fisher joint, was shown in an 
interesting manner by a U-bolt from a Fisher joint recently 
brought to this office, which after some years’ use was cut 
nearly half in two at two points ; on the up-hill side, by the 
action of the end of the rail against the bolt, and a little 
below it ; on the down-hill side, by the resistance to this 
pressure offered by the base-plate. A similar action 
is often seen on the spikes of angle fish-plates. That the 
creeping, or tendency to creep, under normal conditions, 
sbown iv this manner, is due to the effect of expansion and 
contraction from temperature seems the most reasonable 
theory yet offered and not invalidated by the other facts 
related ; the rails, as it were, expanding down bill and con- 
tracting up hill, and so tending to work themselves down 
the grade by a kind of caterpillar-like motion. 








November Earnings of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad report of earnings and expenses 
in November is the most unfavorable one yet made, the 
decrease in both gross and net earnings being larger than 
any other month of the year, and the decrease from October 
to November being larger than iu any other year except 
1873, indicating therefore a worse condition of business 
than in the other fall months. For 12 years the gross and 
net earnings and working expenses of the lines east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie have been: 








Gross Net 
earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
.. $3,015,376 — $1,191,927 
3.064, 913 1,728,843 1.336.070 
3,064,776 1.736.005 1,328.771 
3,465, 231 1,654,393 1,810,838 
3,059,457 1,593,373 1,466,084 
2,996,102 1,605,852 1,390,250 
3, 131,997 1,785,549 1,346,448 
3.574.914 2,180,838 1,394.076 
3,840,216 2.379.872 1,460.344 
4.373.826 2,771,464 1,602,362 
4.473,480 2,616,303 1,857.177 
RR ee 3, 950, :938 2,475,227 1,475,711 


Compared with 1583 the decreases last November were : 
Gross 7 aa Expenses. Net earnings. 

Amount ................. $522,542 $141,076 $381,466 

PONE sec ves nusevnse ste “117 5.4 20.6 
Compared with 1882 there was a decrease of 9%4 per cent. 
in gross earnings, 10%; per cent. in expenses and 7% per 
cent. in net earnings, bus they were all larger than in any 
year previous to 1882, except that the net earnings were 
much larger in the Centennial year, though only a little 

more than in 1881 and 1877. 

The company’s controlled lines west of Pittsburgh and 
Erie have had the following surplus or deficiency in meeting 


all liabilities for the last six years: 
1879. 188). 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
—. Surplus Surplus. Surplus, Deficit. Veficit. 
$380,260 $344,827 $161,331 $320,303 $52,408 $317,959 


The loss in 1884 is $265,561 more than last year, and 
$638,000 more than in 1882. Adding the surplusand sub- 
tracting the deficit of this western system to the net earn” 
ings of lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, we have as the com- 
pany’s income from the two systems : 

1879. 1830. 1881. 883. 884. 
$1,726,708 $1,738,903 $1,621,675 $1, 922,665 $1, rary 769 31. 157,742 

Thus the profi's this year from the two systems were 36 
per cent. less than last year and 40 per cent. less than in 1882, 
and also mucii less than in any of the three previous years, 
the decrease from last year in this one month being at the 
rate of about 43 per cent. on the stock as it now stands. 

For the eleven months ending with November the gross 
and net earnings and working expenses of the lines east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie uave been for the last nine years: 





Year. Gros} earnings. Expenses. Net earnings. 
1876... ........ $33,808,494 $20,370,819 ey 676 
1877.02. .55 sees 2 17,386,675 10,889,678 
STS. 2. 2000. ¢ 16,795,629 12,235,810 
JSS 31,166,353 18.440,865 12, 488 
_, Se 37,712,241 22,203 468 15,508.773 
1881... ... .... 40,392,428 24.181.246 16,211,182 
ERR 44,922,661 27,675,084 17,247,577 
re 47,242,738 29,089,862 18.152,876 
1884.. 44,797,586 27,853,912 16,943,674 


The decreases from 1883 are: 


Gross e wrnings. 
Amount......... $2,445,.15* 
POP GORE. <6... sas 5.2 


The percentage of decrease for the eleven months is not 
very large, though it makes a large amount. 

Of the whole decrease of $1,209,000 in net earnings, no 
less than $675,000 was in the lasttwomonths. For the fi:st 
nine months of the year the decrease was 3.9 per cen!. in 
gross and 3.8 in net earnings; for the next two months it 
was 10 per cent. in gross and 161% per cent. in net. The 
gross and net earnings in November were also slightly less 
than in 1882. 

The surplus or deficit of the lines west of Pittsburgh and 
Erie has been: 

1872. 1830. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884, 
Surplus Surplus. Sur lus. Surplus. Surplus. Deficit. 
$1,082,278 = $2,859,562 $2.74),0C8 $',9I1.284 $1,:16,808 $835,005 

Thus these lines this year for the first time since 1878 have 
netted a loss to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and 
compared with 1881 the decrease has been $3,576,000- 
Adding the surplus to and subtracting the deficit from the 
net earnings of the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, we 
have as the profits of the two systems; 


Expenses. 
$1,235,950 
4.2 


Net earnings. 
$1,209,202 
67 


1879. 1881. 188i 1882. 1883. 1884. 

$13,807,766 $18,368,335 $18,951,190 $19,148,861 $19,263,679 $16,107,669 
Thus the falling-off in the profits of the Western system 

bas been so great that the profits of the two systems were 





less in 1884 than in any other year since 1879, 16.4 per cent. 

less than last year, and over 1214 per cent, less than in 1880. 

The decrease of $3,156,010 since 1883 is equal to about 31¢ 
per cent. on the present capital stock, and the decrease of 
$2,260,666 since 1880 is equal to about the same on the 
stock then outstanding. 

This company longer than any other trunk line showed an 
increase of earnings, making a considerable gain in 1883 
over 1882, and it has been slower to show any considerable 
decrease, the falling-off until October being comparatively 
very small. The decrease now has become large, but not 
even yet so great as the trunk lines further north have had 
to suffer. That this, the greatest of iron carriers and next 
to the greatest of coal carriers—if not the greatest, should 
have kept up its earnings so long is more remarkable than 
that they should at last fall off largely. Even in 1884 the 
decrease on the western system has been greater than on 
the eastern until very recently, though the eastern lines are 
those which we should expect to suffer chiefly from the pre- 
sent industrial depression. 








The canal grain shipments from Buffalo last year were 
fairly large, compared with other years since 1880, having 
been for eight years, in bushels : 


Year. Bushels. | Year. bushels. 
1877........ ..0.---. 44,308,119 | 1881 .. . ....... .. 31,175,387 
ee 58,815.672 | 1882............cc006 29,485,392 
Ra oS ean | Ri pemdhacanéqateae 42'378.968 
1880. . . 72,069,361 | 1884... ..........605 37,895,817 
The lum ber ‘dae show some increase. For three 

years they have been, in thousands of feet : 

1882, 1883. 1884. 
Ry one ee rT 87,662 70,399 47,740 
Tonawanda ........ . 326,800 324.528 384.455 
ER ei icas sbeaw. axnece 414.562 394,927 432,195 


The shipments last year were 914 per cent. more than in 
1883 and 414 per cent. more than in 1882, the great bulk of 
it going from Tonawanda—79 per cent. in 1882, 82 per 
cent. in 1883 and 89 per cent. last year. The lumber ship- 
ments (including staves, timber, etc.) were equal in weight 
to about two-thirds of the grain shipments last year, being 
about 692,000 tons, against, 1,070,000. These are the only 
important shipments by the canal. The total movement 
from Buffalo for the three years has been: 


1882. 1883. 1884. 
No. boats cleared.............. 6,613 6.081 6,413 
Miles run by boats cleaved.... ........ 1,946,078 1,747,927 


Ee 1,139,654 1,361, 1471 1,224,555 

The tons shipped last year were 10 per cent. less than in 
1881 and 8 per cent. more than in 1882. 

The average trip of the boat was but 262 miles last year, 
against 320 in 1883, indicating a smaller through business. 
This does not include the Tonawanda clearances, whic 
were: 


1882. 1883. 1884. 
PP ED cnn sccn cctacescave ca 08 3.998 3,390 4.065 
Miles made by RBM cmc adsugsanen 724,216 699,692 790,418 
Av. mile per boat....... .......... 180 212 194 
The total tons received at Buffalo by canal were: 
1882. 1883. 1884. 
WO ais wicicns, Bese cabeaxetes Seeueg 645,790 553.846 590,880 


The receipts were not much less than half the shipments, 
which is larger than the proportion of west-bound to east- 
bound shipments with trunk lines, but if the Tonawanda 
sbipments were included, as they should be, it would greatly 
reduce the proportion of receipts, as it ships much and re- 
ceives nothing. 

The cbief articles received by canal were, in tons : 





1882. 1883. 1884. 
Anthracite coal .. ............. .. 233,004 163,542 151,671 
en As 0 SOOM ONO 5 nine srvcsesics 113,265 100,136 86,456 
a lime and ClAY.........cccees 107.262 53.565 154,445 
ME criccck Ra diads. 4a tasennne 39,465 49,123 37,317 
— and molasses........ -..-.-. 9,150 9,780 10,682 

502 146 376.446 440,471 
Other articles. ..... pxngaee. ener 143, 644 177,700 = 150,417 


Compared with the total Buffalo receipts, very little coal 
is brought by canal, Sugar and molasses are freights for 
which the railroads compete most severely. They and many 
of the unclassified freightscan pay rates that are very much 
above ordinary canal rates, and yet much lower than rail 
raies, but the other articles named generally pay very low 
freights on the canal and do not greatly aid in supporting 
the boats, which still depend chiefly on grain and lumber, 








Chicago through rail shipments eastward for the week 
endiog Dec. 27 show an extraordinary falling-off compared 
with previous weeks, even when the holiday and the very 
severe weather are taken into account. For five successive 
years the through shipments of the week have been, in tons : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1882. 1884. 
35,148 44,081 59,074 73,330 37,442 34,384 

They were less this year, therefore, than in any other, 
though but 8 per cent. less than last year. The through 
shipments of the previous week of this year were 53,032 
tons: the decrease was 21 per cent. in flour, 59 per cent. in 
grain, and 28 per cent. in provisions. 

The percentage of the total shipped by each road in each of 
the last six weeks bas been as follows, the first four weeks 
including local as well as through shipments : 

—-——_—_——_-- Week ending. 


Nov. 22. Nov. 29. Dec.6. Dec. “y Des.20. a” 27 

C. & Grand T....... 8 84 1 6 35 
CE Grand T..--- 6 873 AS OO HR D'S 
Lake shore......... 04 204 75 1839 116 117 
Nickel Piate........ 160 144 127 139 92 172 
Fu Wayne... 110 «68:7 «©6186 «61120 «144 «134 
C..8tL & P...... 75 44 69 49 72 60 
Balt. & Ohio........ 4.7 2.2 6.4 56 7.4 9.2 
Chi. & Atlantic... 80 120 90 103 57 4 
YE re 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 1000 100.0 


The most notable feature is the very large share going to 
the Nickel Plate. An excess in percentage does not amount 
toa great deal, however, when the{sbipments are so small. 

The Chicago & Grand Trunk leads in provision shipments, 





carrying 30 per cent. of the whole, and the Pennsylvania 
roads, instead of leading or coming close after the Grand 
Trunk, carried, the Fort Wayne 15 per cent. and the Chi- 
cago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh 9.9 per cent.. while 23.2 per 
cent, went by the Michigan Central and 10 by the Lake 
Shore. The Michigan Central led in flour shipments, hav- 
ing 28.3 per cent. of them, and the Nickel Plate in grain, 
with 29.4 per cent. 

Rates are said to be well maintained. Some of the news 
papers have reported that an advance of east-bovnd rates 
about Jan. 1 was probable. We believe that there is noth- 
ing in this, that an advance has not been seriously consid- 
ered, and that the railroads will be willing to continue the 
25-cent rate all winter, and glad to be able to secure that 
steadily. . 








The wheat receipts at the Northwestern markets keep up 
astonishingly well, having been more than 3,000,000 bush 
els in each of the first three weeks of December, which is 
extraordinary for the season ; but the corn receipts, instead 
of increasing, have largely decreased, having been for the 
last five weeks reported : 








Week ending. — - 
Nov. 22. Nov. 29. Dec. 6. Dec. 13. Dec, 20. 
1,768,834 2,137,737 2,396,920 1,413,415 1,249,151 

The proportion of new corn fit to ship has been very small 
till lately, but the increase of the supply seems not yet to in- 
crease the movement. Unless corn is very scarce, however, 
the new grain does not usually go forward much until Jan- 
uary. If it does not then go forward rapidly it will not be 
for want of corn nor because it is too dear. With so greata 
crop and so low a price a very heavy movement is naturally 
expected, and a heavy export movement; whicb there has 
vot been for three years and more. 








The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, one of 
the great passenger roads of this country, seems not to have 
felt the hard times seriously, for its gross earnings last year 
were larger than ever before. The increase over the pre_ 
vious year in passenger earnings was 4!¢ per cent., but there 
was a slight decrease in freight earnings. There was some 
increase in expenses, however, and the balance, after pay- 
ing the dividend of 10 per cent., was a very small sum—the 
smallest since 1878. 








A Chicago rewspaper reports that Mr. Joseph T. Tucker, 
long General Freight Agent and General Traffic Manager of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, has been invited to take the 
place vacated by Mr. Blanchard as Vice-President in charge 
of traffic of the New York, Lake Erie & Western. Mr. 
Tucker is one of the most capable and experi 
enced men in traffic affairs, and possesses the con- 
fidence of the managers of other railroads with 
whom he has had to negotiate, which has become an impor- 
tant qualification in these days, when so much has to be 
done by mutual agreement. The Erie bas gone west for 
many of its chief and ablest officers since the ‘‘ rescue” in 
1872. Both President Watson and President Jewett came 
from Ohio, Vice-President Harris and Traffic Manager 
C. W. Smith from Chicago, Vice-President Bowen 
and Chief Eugineer Chanute from Kansas City, Master 
of Transportation Wright from Cleveland. Mr. Bowen, 
to be sure, had a reputation before he went west, and so 
may be said to have had an eastern railroad training; but 
on the other hand, Vice-President Blanchard served in 
Indiana and Ohio until he rose to be a General Freight 
Agent before he came east to Baltimore. President King 
cannot fairly be called a western man, though years of his 
latest service were there. The greatest railroad systems of 
Chicago, which have been great systems longer than most 
others in the country, have been maguificent training 
schools for the higher railroad officers. 





Record of New Railroad Construction, 





Information of the laying of track on new railroads in 
1884 is given in the present number of the Railroad Gazette 
as follows : 

Baltimore & Ohio.—Track through the state of Delaware 
on the Philadelphia Branch is completed by layin; 10 miles 
in addition to that already reported. 

Burlington & Western.—A branch is completed from 
Oskaloosa, Ia., to coal mines, 1 mile. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Oregon Pacific.—Extended from a point nine miles west 
of Corvallis, Oregon, west 16 miles. 

South Florida,—The Bartow Branch is extended south- 
ward to Bartow, Fla., 9 miles. 

This is a total of 36 miles of new railroad, making 
3,729 miles reported to date for the year 1884. The total 
track reported laid to the corresponding date for 13 years 
past is as follows : 





These statements include main track only, no account 
being taken of second tracks or other additional tracks or 
sidings. 








NEW P UBLICATIONS. 


The Strength of Materials. including their Elasticity and 
Resistance to Im By Thomas Box. Published by 
E. & F. N. Spon, } - ‘York, 


Any work by Mr. Box is sure to be practical and useful 
in character, while the truth and value of the theories and 





rules laid down are always demonstrated from examples in 
actual practice, This practice of verifying theories by 
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actual experiment is, of course, especially valuable in such 
a subject as the strength of materials. 

The subject is so large that it is impossible to expect that 
any work can completely cover the field, but we are not 
hypercritical in regretting that the rules and exampies for 
proportioning the working parts of steam engines do not 
refer in any way to locomotives, modern horizontal engines, 
or special high-speed engines for electric light and other 
purposes, Any examples taken from antiquated marine or 
stationary engine practice are useless; for locomotives, the 
higher pressure, greater speed and the shocks due toa rough 
road-bed introducing many governing strains not apprecia- 
ble in engines working at moderate piston speeds and at 
pressures of 50 to 80 lbs. per square inch. The strains on 
the working parts of the numerous quick running engines 
used for electric lighting purpose is a subject on which no 
information is hitherto available. Some investigation of 
the strains on quick running engines would be far more 
useful at the present day than any directions for propor- 
tioning the parts of beam-engines, which are well under- 
stood, and are fast being superseded by more direct-acting 
ty pes. 

Mr. Box says a great deal about the strength of girders, 
beams, rivets, steel pillars, rafters, struts, crane shafts, gear 
wheels and many other important parts used by engineers. 
It is to be regretted, however, that he says nothing about 
the strains on axles. The subject is one which at this mo- 
ment largely interests car-builders all over this country. The 
master car-builders’ standard axle is admitted to be too 
light for use under a 59,000-lb. car. Assuming, for the sake 
of argument, that the present diameters are exactly right 
for a 40,000-lb. car axle, what increase of diameter should 
be given to enable the axle to carry the increased load of 
50,000 Ibs. as safely as it now carries 40,000 Ibs.? This is 
a question in which theory could greatly assist us. If we 
make some definite addition to the diameter and allow the 
axles to run in ordinary service, they will, unless far 
too weak, probably run for some three or four years 
before showing signs of fatigue, and cracking and 
breaking. If made, on the other hand, far too strong, they 
will, of course, continue to run safely, but afford noclue to 
the fact that they contain a needless and wasteful amount of 
metal. The relative importance of the strains to which 
axles are exposed differ widely under differeut conditions. 
On a road of ordinary gauge it is generally considered that 
axles fail either from the heating of the journal, which is 
then twisted off, or from a fracture at the back of the wheel 
seat, generally set down to the mysterious and potent cause 
known as vibration, but more probably really due to the 
reduction of section coinciding with the addition of a new 
strain, the compression produced by confiuing the axle in 
the hub. The effect is analagous to that produced by nicking 
abar. The strain is concentrated, or rather can only act 
through a very small distance, and the metal, being unable 
to stretch sufficiently, breaks. 2 

Within our own observatiun this general experience has 
been strangely reversed. Ona line of 42-in. gauge the car- 
axles invariably broke in the centre, a thing of rare occur- 
rence on the ordinary gauge. The most plausible explana- 
tion was that the distance between the centres of journals 
bearing a larger proportion to the gauge, the cross breaking 
strain produced by the load became the most important, and 
as it would have its maximum effect in the centre of the 
axle the fracture accordingly occurred there. 

The whole subject of the strains on axles, both of cars and 
locomotives, is one on which little really valuable has been 
written of late years, and we cannot but regret that a 
writer of repute like Mr. Box Las neglected this subject, 
which needs some ventilation, judging from the continued 
use of badly-proportioned driver-axles in this country and 
the persistent employment of the dangerously-weak crank- 
axle in England. 

The book is excellently printed, and well illustrated with 
a large number of cuts showing different forms of beams, 
pillars, struts, etc., and the manner in which they are acted 
on by strains. A very simple and clearly understood dia- 
gram, which in form is novel to us, shows the relative 
strength of different matals and kinds of timber to resist 
tension, compression, torsion, etc. The transverse strength, 
deflection, resilience or resistance to impact, and the modu- 
lus of elasticity are also clearly shown in graphic form. It 
is to ba regretted, however, that the torsional strength of 
neither wrought iron, Bessemer steel, Siemeans-Martin steel 
or crucible steel is given. Nearly all shafts, axles and other 
parts of machinery subjected to torsion are mide of one or 
other of these materials, and the engineer is not much as- 
sisted by being informed that cast iron will resist torsion 
better than English oak, or even hornbeam, a timbar which 
is utterly unknowa here and is never s2ea or heard of, ex- 
cept in old-time text books, and in some back country paper 
mill. 

In spite of these shortcomings, this work is a painstaking 
treatise on an important subject, and will doubtless prove 
valuable to many of our readers. 





The Elements of Railroading. 
(Copyright, 1884, by the Railroad Gazette.) 
VU. CARS. 

It would require several chapters, or perhaps a whole book, 
to treat adequately of the various kinds of cars and of the uses 
for which they are intended; it is chiefly upon those features 
which are common to all varieties that it is intended to com- 
ment here. 
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printed drawings of a considerable number of standard 
parts, to which the railroads which form portions of 
through lines are expected to conform the cars which run off 
their own roads in exchange for the cars of other roads 
forming the line. The axle to be used as a standard is care- 
fully defined in all its dimensions, but as yet nothing has been 
ruled by the Association as to the quality of metal of which 

it shall be made. Inthisrespect axles differas much as bad 

differs from best; and only the best have any claim to be used 

upon a railroad. As a general ruie, an axle made from scrap 
will not endure, before breaking, one-balf the number of 
blows, each being sufficient to bend the axle, that one of 
the same size made from rolled bars will stand; and tiese 
superior axles will be more likely to carry safely the in- 
creased loads lately imposed upon cars than those which are 
less tough; but, unfortunately, the better ones cost the 
most. A railroad manager who is buying new cars experi- 
ences a great temptation to use the poorer axles, when he 
finds that the difference in cost, upon the number of axles 
required, would pay for several additional cars; but if he 
will reflect that the average life uf a good axle, as deter- 
mined by past experience, is about fifteen years under 
freight cars, and consider the number of torsions and shocks 
to which an axle must be subjected in that period, and the 
chances which he takes with an inferior axle that it will 
break under some of these strains and wreck a car, perhaps 
a train, perhaps a life, it surely ‘‘ must give him pause.” 

The wrecks of freight trains, caused by bad axles under 
the cars of a certain freight line, cost not less than $20,000 
to one company in the line, in one winter; it happened, too, 
that they were the only axles broken upon the road during 
that winter ; the c’ass of axles which had been broken 
was hastily replaced under all the cars, and the accidents 
ceased, 

It has been found convienent and satisfactory to use the 
same standard of siz2 for axles under passenger coaches and 
tenders of engines as under the freight cars ; the strains to 
which they are exposed iu the fast trains makes i. advisable 
to change them frequently, which can be done without loss 
when the different classes of equipment use the same; the 
axies may be used for abouta year, or run, say, 50,000 
miles in the faster service, then be replaced by others and 
allowed to finish their term under freight cars. Ajl axles 
should be dated and numbered, which, with the date when 
they are]put under a car and the number of thecar and when 
shifted to another car, should be all recorded in a book kept 
for the purpose. It is very much to be desired that the 


mileage of each individual car should be correctly 
kocwa; but, as that cannot be under the present 
general system of reporting mileage upon foreign 


roacs, only an approximaticn can be arrived at,—per- 
haps near enough to determine the life of axles, if the 
kind of service in which the carhas been engaged is taken 
into account ; for carsin some kinds of traffic run four or 
five times as many miles ina given period as others in 
another sort of traffic, upon the same road. Experience 
has made it quite certain that proper care in the purchase, 
testing and rejection of axles, will almost eliminate from the 
list of accidents such as are due tothe breaking of them in 
service. The homogeneousness of steel and its superior 
strength would give it decided claims to preference over 
iron asa materia] for axles, were it not for faults prob- 
ably due to improper manipulation in manufacture ; up 
to this date there is not the same certainty that every axle 
in a lot will be as tough as the one taken ai hazard for prov- 
ing, if the lot is of steel, as if it is a lot of rolled iron axles. 
Breakages occur, which show thatsome of the lot are brittle, 
while others may be extremely tough. The journals of iron 
axles are very apt to be seamed with minute flaws, due to 
the imperfect union of the pieces of which they are made : 
which flaws, although so small as to be almost microscopic, 
do nevertheless act as a sensible roughness unfavorably 
upon the brass bearing ; the journals of steel axles, on the 
contrary, are crystalline and without a flaw. It is just to 
state that some great Amo2rican roads prefer the steel axles, 
finding them, on the whole, more satisfactory than iron 
ones ; and that in Eagland and in Europe they are regarded 
with much favor. 

Until within a few years the only car wheels used in this 
country were made of cast iron; there are a few of other 
varieties used now upon passenger 
where the greatest safety is wished for, yet the immense 
majority of wheels is of cast iron. A recent report by Mr. 
M. N. Forney to the Master Car-Builders’ Association has 
shown that there is a very great diversity, in important 
particulars, among wheels which have been supposed to be 
substantially uniform; that none of them are adapted to 
the rails upon which they run, and that as to the form of 
rails and wheels there ought to be a definite agrec- 
ment among engineers, car-builders and wheel-makers, 
to secure better results; which can be readily 
had for both rails and wheels by slight changes in the 
forms of the surfaces of both. Now that the cars from each 
road run over so many other roads, in through lines or with 
through fr2ight, the reform becomes important to every 
road, and it can afford to adopt a compromise not quite 
satisfactory, rather than to suffer from the evils which Mr. 
Forney has so ably pointed out. How much damage may 
result, from a want of correspondence between the rails and 
the wheels, was conclusively shown by a custly experiment 
inflicted som2 years ago upon a railroad by its engineer, 
who, perhaps rightly, conceived that a rail with a much 
broader head than the one in use would be very desirable, and 
he laid down in one season a great many miles of such a rail. 
Probably, if he could have run only new wheels over bis 


cars and locomotives, 





The Master Car-Builders’ Association has adopted and 


new track it would have worn to his satisfaction; but as the 
wheels were in fact nearly all worn to a groove more or less 
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deep, corresponding with the narrower heads of the older 
rails, they bore upon the new rails at the edges of these 
grooves only, and soon broke down the heads of the rails to 

a rough conformity with the prevailing width. Any sud- 

den and wide departure from common forms, in either rails 

or wheels, would prove costly, as this one did, but a judi- 

cious modification would result in general benefit. 

The durability of wheels has been vastly increased, per - 

haps doubled on the average during the past ten or tweive 

years, chiefly by reason of exact records of their perform- 

ances, which were kept by a few roads; owing to the defec- 

tive method of reporting mileage before aliuded to, this 

exact record could only extend to locomotives and passen- 

ger cars, and to the few freight cars which did not run off 

their own road. Doubtless the effect of complete accounting 

would have been even more favorable to the railways, 

Manufacturers are now ready to guarantee an average wear 
of 60,000 miles. The manufacture by several large roads 

of a part of their own wheels, for comparison with those 

purchased and for experiment, also contributed towards 
the favorable results which have been attained. The 
cbilled cast-iron wheels are rarely. exactly round ; when 

bored for the axle, they are centred in a chuck which 

divides the eccentricity as much as possible ; yet it is very 

desirable, with the enormous loads now thrown upon them, 

that they shall be perfectly round. The manufacturers of 

machines for grinding chilled wheels affirm that the wear of 

them is increased by grinding, because they are thereby 

made very smooth and round; others believe that the re- 
moval of the outside of the chill for this purpose is a loss , 

it does not admit of doubt that the damage to rails and the 

strain upon the axles must be very much reduced by mak- 

ing tbem round before they are put into use. If the specifi- 
cations upon which wheels are bought were to be more exact- 
ing as to roundness, it is possible that an improvement would 

be accomplished. It is one great recommendation of all 
varieties of steel-tired wheels that they are, or may be, and 
sbould be, round. 

There is nothing which so nearly approaches a “ fortuitous 
concourse of atoms” as an ordinary freight car track. How 
it holds together, how it does duty so long, are questions 
which every mechanic must reflect upon with amazement. 
It is not strange thatevery terminal and division yard is 
full of cripples, and that every truck in every car, except 
those fresh from the shop, is lacking something. Every 
master car-builder could improve it, if he were to try; and 
would improve it, if not beld back by a consideration of 
first cost; a careful accounting would certainly prove that 
it is better to pay more in first cost than to pay so much for 
coustantly repeated small repairs, as is now necessary. 

The two great inberent dangers to freight trains, after 
that of breaking apart from defective couplings, have been 
from broken axles and from falling brakes; either of which 
accidents was formerly sure to wreck all of the train in the 
rear of the first unfortunate car. The axles now generally 
pass through loops upon the trucks, which hold up the ends 
of a broken axle and steer it along the track, possibly until 
the trainmen discover something to be wrong; the brake. 
beams are also surrounded by loops, or arranged to be 
caught in some manner, if the main attachment breaks. 
These are judicious, efficient and not costly devices, which 
should be used by all roads, but are not. 

There was once good reason for the attachment of safety 
chains to the corners of all trucks, to keep them from slew- 
ing round and running a derailed car away, at right angles 
with the track ; whereas, if held by chains, the derailed cars 
would follow along parallel with and near the track. But 
derailments were more frequent then and the cars were 
fewer than they are now. The chances then were that any 
car would suffer many derailments during its life : the chances 
now are very guod that any car may escape the experience. 
It is more economical now to provide for keeping on the 
track than to fit all the cars for running off ; but passenger 
cars should have safety chains attached to the trucks, 
because the risk to human life, in case of a run-off, would be 
by them mucb diminished. 

Uniformity in dimensions of parts and their intercbange- 
ability have been before referred .to and recommended. 
They cannot be too strongly insisted upon in respect of cars, 
and in no o.ber mechanical department is it easier to secure 
this uniformity—even to the timbers of the various classes, 
if attention is given to the matter in designing the equip. 
ment. It will require study and fertility in the designer; 
but such a result bas been attained. This uniformity, when 
once arrived at, will admit of almost any repairs of a car 
being cheaply made at any place where it may stand long 
enough, for the parts can be prepared, completely ready for 
use, at the shops of the railway, and forwarded to where the 
car is, without any necessity for measuring or fitting. 
rhere are roads upon which one may notice different forms 
of brake shoes on the passenger cars, freight cars and en- 
gines, even though the wheels are of the same dimeusions ; 
and, following through the details of the equipment, it will 
be found that there are hundreds of patterns in use where a 
score would suffice, and consequently an immense quantity 
of castings and other materials must be kept on hand, in 
order to be ready for making repairs. There is no econom- 
ical reform more important than to reduce this diversity to 
the lowest term consistent with the use of the rolling-stock. 
Much of this variety may be due to the equipment having 
been bought of several makers, each of whom has used his 
own patteros ; it would have been perfectly feasible for the 
company to have required all cars to conform in all particu- 
lars to a sample car, built at its own shop or at one of the 
manufactories. 

It will be best to keep an inspector at the manufactory 











which is building cars for a railway company ; for it will 
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be more satisfactory to all concerned to have improper ma- 
terials rejected at the shop ; and they can be discovered or 
tested more readily before they have been built into a car 
than afterward, — 

The interchange of through cars is frequently interfered 
with by the captiousness of the inspectors of the exchanging 
companies, each trying to be smarter than the other; and 
they will sometimes create serious delays of freight, in spite 
of the liberal provisions for the interchange which have been 
made by the master car-builders. It has been found very 
satisfactory to make the inspector at such a point, with a 
sufficient number of his men, the joint employés of the two 
or more companies interested ; for then he cannot differ with 
any one as to the responsibility for any car, and the busi- 
ness proceeds without delay. 

At one place of interchange, where express freight was de~ 
layed by the inspectors requiring many cars to be trans- 
ferrej, it was arranged that the iuspector’s men must make 
the transfer of the freight ; the result was, as may be sup- 
posed, a large reduction in the number of cars _trans- 
ferred. Of course, it was feared that some neglect might 
follow the change, which imposed an unpleasant duty upon 
the inspectors, and precautions against it were taken, but 
they proved unnecessary. 

Great sums have been spent for lubricating oils, upon the 
supposition that some mysterious composition was known to 
the manufacturers which would make overloaded journals 
or defective brasses run cool. It bas been proven by innu- 
merable experiments that if the journals are smooth, not 
overloaded and not twisted by the truck, they will run cool 
if thoroughly wet with water, or with the poorest oil; but 
they must be kept wet— they must not run dry. 

The passenger trains of a certain road were run for a long 
time with paraffine oil as the only lubricant. Of course, it is 
admitted that sperm and castor oils will carry a heavier 
burden upon a journal, without beating, than other oils; 
but it is confilently asserted that with the loads that 
are safe in railroad practice, a cheap lubricant is as 
good as a costly one; the attention should be fixed 
upon the best means of insuring that the journal 
is well covered with it. As the boxes are mada, the oil is 
below the journal, and requires to be lifted up to it, which is 
generally effected by a packing of cotton waste; this often 
settles away from the journal, under te constant jarring of 
the truck. It is, therefore, prudent to require it to be hooked 
up against the journal at each inspecting station, and if a 
litrle fresh oil is poured on top of the packing at the same 
time, it will add to the certainty that the journal will be 
thoroughly lubricated. Tais treatm2nt will reduc2 the 
number of hot journals wherever they are now troublesome. 

A very great increase in the loads carried by cars of all 
kinds has taken place during the last ten years, or since 
the great improvement in tracks which followed the intro- 
duction of steel rails and stiff joints. It is not determined 
yet what may be the limit of safety. It is in favor of 
extreme loads that the number of parts is the same in a car 
which carries only ten tons as in one which carries thirty 
tons. Some of the parts require to be stronger in the heavier 
Joaded car than in the lighter, but others, as for instance the 
roof, the brakes, the doors, do not. Indeed, some roads 
have not increased the weizht of the wheels, although 
probably it would be advisable to do so. It is also 
in favor of the heavy loads that they do not greatly 
affect the draught of a train upon light grades: 
an engine will haul about as many heavily loaded 
cars as it will of lighter ones, upon a level; the 
axle friction is not measurably increased, while the 
other greater resistances remain the same, or nearly so. 
The trusses, the trucks, the springs and the draught irons 
need to be strengthened, of course; but they increase in 
strength more rapidly than in weight, so that the weight of 
a car tocarry 10 tons has been increased by only about 
one-fifth of the additional load, in order to make it fit to 
earry 30 tons. This better ratio of dead load to paying 
load makes it possible, as it has long been desirable, for the 
railroad companies to spend more upon couplings and 
brakes than they have done, and improvement in these 
parts upon freight trains is what now seems most needed. 

CHARLES PAINE. 





Foreign Railroad Notes. 


The switching locomotives in the Prussian service are to 
be provided with a fire-extinguishing apparatus by which 
they can be converted into fire engines at short notice. 
T \is arrangement has already been tried in a few cases, and 
bas proved itself of so much service that it isnow to be 
applied universally. 

The cables carrying the telegraph wires through the 
Arlberg tunnel are four in number, carrying in all fourteen 
wires. They weigh in the aggregate more than 150,000 Ibs, 
and cost nearly $40,000. Two of them are cased in iron and 
one in lead ; these are carried in a carefully protected cbhan- 
nel below the level of the track. Only the fourth, which 
serves to give railroad signals, and carries but one wire, is 
suspended above ground. 





The Austrian railroad men have a system of codperative 
stores, where they can supply themselves with food and 
other necessaries of life, at corsiderably less than the ordi- 
nary retail prices. This does not please the regular store- 
keepers, who, at a recent meeting, resolved to memorialize 
the government as follows : 

‘With respect to the codperative stores of the railroad 
men and others, a law should be passed limiting the propor- 
tion of goods which a man should be allowed to purchase in 
this way to [say] one-third of his salary; . . and un- 
married men—that is to say, those who do not keep house— 
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should be altogether forbidden to have recourse to these 
stores.” 


Such is the moral effect of living under police government. 








Journal-Bearings for Cars and Locomotives. 


The regular meeting of the New England Railroad Club, 
Dec. 17, was devoted to the discussion of journal bearings. 
There was an attendance of 56 members, the President, Mr. 
F. D. Adams, in the chair. 

Mr. GEORGE R. MENEELY exhibited a sample section of a 
lead-lined bearing which bad made a mileage of 101,000 miles 
without wearing through the lead lining, and presented a 
certificate that a lead-lined bearing with a Bissell stop-wedge 
had run over 300,000 miles. He considered that heating of 
journals was mainly caused by the varying and irregular 
size of the journals at different stages of use. He presented 
several letters from railroad men favoring lead-lined bear- 
ings, including one from M. J. Rogers, Master Mechanic 
Atlanta & Brunswick Division, East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia Railroad, containing the following estimate: 





Saving by 

Plain Lead-lined Jead-lined 

bearings. bearings. bearings. 

Cost of bearings per month.... $386.00 $263.27 $122 73 
ree 1.749.9 256.1 493.8 
Cosi of lubricants.............. $330.00 $210.00 $120.00 
Sos phcksze-alacuabings $7.16.00 $473.27 $242.73 


Mr. Meneely was not prepared to say which are absolute- 
ly the best metals for service, but was inclined to think that 
after getting through the soft metal the bearing should be 
as hard as possible. Now 76,000 miles and over have been 
made with but ,'; in. wear on the lead lining. 

Mr. Joet H. Hint then presented the claims of the bearings 
made by the Granular Metal Co., of Boston, Mass., reading 
favorable reports from the Housatonic Railroad, on which 
the bearing has been longest in use, but stating that it had 
been used on nearly all the roads in New England with good 
results reported. He exhibited a brass which was stated to 
have made 105,000 miles, with slight wear for so many 
miles. Tne claims for the bearing were, (1) that the metal 
is porous and will absorb and ho'd oil; (2) that it requires 
about 300 degrees higher temperature to melt than Babbitt 
metal; (3) that it shows much less wear for a given mileage 
than other bearings. 

The following: resolution bearing upon the retirement of 
Mr. Leander Garey was then presented and unanimously 
adovted by a rising vote: 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the New England 
Railroad Club, bave learned with regret of the resignation, 
to take effect Jan. 1, of our friend and long associate, Mr. 
Leander Garey, from the position he has so worthily and 
ably filled as Superintendent of the car department of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, having had a 
continuous service of 30 years ou the Vanderbilt system. 
His valuable services in the position he has long filled as 
President of the Master Car-Builders’ Association we desire 
to remember, and to cherish the warm friendship lovg ex- 
isting between us. Although for a time, perhaps, separated 
from us in business relations we feel that the friendships 
cultivated during a long series of years will not diminish, 
and our best and most sincere wishes for the prosperity and 
happiness of himself and family go with him wherever in 
the future his duties may call him.” 

Mr. GAREY appropriately and feelingly responded. 

Mr. J. G. HeNDRICKSON, then presented the claims of the 
bearings made by the Ajax Metal Co. of Philadelphia. Their 
first grade of metal could be made as cheap as copper and 
tin. and, if old metal is used, is 114 cts. per Ib. cheaper, 
while it had greater tensile strength. They were willing to 
guarantee 10 per cent. better results than from ordinary 
bearings. 

Mr. Joun A. COLEMAN, of Providence, R. I., related ex- 
perience with machinery bearings. He considered that the 
quality of the metals in bearings was far less important than 
the character of the lub:ication, and that the direction of 
effort should be toward a self-oiling box. They had ob- 
tained very excellent running bearings by hanging a wick 
extending intoa reservoir over the shaft, the clean, pure 
oil being taken up by capillary attraction. He thought that 
railroad rolling-stock was too crudely built and that rail- 
roads should subordinate cheapness to efficiency as they 
had in machine shops, 

Mr. J. N. LAvUDER thought hot boxes were due in many 
cases to the bearings having too much surface; i. e., extend- 
ing down too far 01 the side of the journal. He bad had 
several cases of hot boxes on the front end of engines, and 
after exhausting ordinary means of cure, had planed out the 
sides of the brass so that it could not take a bearing on the 
side of the journal, thus reducing the surface of the bearing. 
This completely prevented the heating of the boxes. 

Mr. J. W. MARDEN made all his bearings so that they 
would not clamp the journal until worn out, and agreed 
that trucks are too cruiely built. They now bad 16 kinds 
of brasses running under their cars for trial, but what was 
needed mcst was more perfectly fitted trucks. 

Mr. MENEELY stated that a bearing, to run cool, must not 
hug the sides of the journal. and that consequently the 
Hopkins bearings were made \-in. larger than the journal, 
flaring at the sides so asto prevent pinching or wiping the 
oil from the journal. This process, however, might easily be 
carried too far. 

Mr. LEANDER GAREY objected to too close comparisons 
between railroad and stationary bearings. The construction 
must be different and the comparison apparently unfavor- 
able. The concussion of the wheel with the track pounds 
the oil out. The momentum of the train is a terrible engine 
of destruction, and all the conditions in fact are changed 
the moment you convert a body from a stationary to a 
moving machine. Circular saws will run with a wick pro- 
vided with oil for a series of months, but that would not be 
possible on a railroad train. The pounding and oscillation 
of the train under full speed must be borne in mind. 

Mr. COLEMAN suggested that in locomotives everything is 
accurately and beautifully fitted, and asked if the cars get 
as perfect fitting. Our engines are, perhaps, the best in the 
world. Ina test he once made on the Continent they gave 
very much better results than the engines from England, 
but in no branch of human industry had greater strides 
been made than in the perfection of stationary machinery. 

Mr. LAUDER considered that there was no material differ} 
ence inthe fitting of locomotive and car-bearings, but rail- 
road bearings co tiduoo closel not bey fitted. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


A Train Wrecker Lynched. 

A dispatch from New Orleans, Dec, 27, says: ‘ Last 
Tuesday a smash-up occurred on the Northeastern Railway, 
near Purves station, in Ellis County, Mississippi, due to 
train-wrecking. Two spikes, had been driven into the track 
so as to derail the train and cause an ugly wreck, which re- 
sulted in the death of the engineer and fireman. The rail- 





road company at once employed detectives to work up the 
case. These have been busy for some time, and to-day 





arrested a man named John Parker and bis son as being the 
guilty persons. A crowd of 40 or 50 men took the 
prisoners from the officers and carried them some distance 
into the woods. They then handcuffed the boy, and placing 
his hands in a red hot stove called upon him to confess. 
This he did, acknowledging that he and bis father had 
wrecked the train. The crowd then turned the oy Fong 
and taking Parker still further into the woods shot him to 
death .” 


Employes’ Passes on the Boston & Maine. 


The following circular in relation to employés’ passes on 
this road has been issued by General Manager Furber : 

“The practice of issuing free passes to employés, to be 
used for their own convenience, has grown so tar beyond the 
original intention that the management finds it necessary to 
discontinue the custom. 

‘Therefore from Jan, 1, 1885, no season passes (monthly, 
quarterly or yearly) will be issued to employés of this road, 
except for use solely upon the road’s business. If employés 
live upon the line of this road and desire to travel daily to 
end from their place of employment they will be sold season 
tickets (giving one round trip for each week day) for one, 
two or three months from the first of any month at one-half 
regular season ticket rates. These tickets will be sold at the 
general ticket office in Boston only upon proper certificate 
of the person under whose direction they are employed in 
the road’s service. Blank certificates may be procured of 
the Division Superintendents.” 


Cowboys Running a Train. 


While a passenger train on the Southern Pacific Railroad 
was approaching a bridge across the Pecos River, near San 
Antonio, Tex., on Tuesday evening, Dec. 23, a number of 
torpedoes exploded on the track, causing the engineer to 
stop the train. Six cowboys boarded the train, and with 
drawn revolvers compelled the conductor to stop at Langtry, 
the next small station. At Langtry 20 more cowboys took 
possession of the train. They were all more or less di unk, 
and amused themselves by shooting out all the lamps, 
terrorizing the passengers. As the train passed small sta- 
tions cowboys would shove their beads out of a broken win- 
dow and shoot and yell. A passing freight train was 
saluted in similar manner. Several bundred shots were 
fired, and the roofs of the cars riddled. They robbed the 
train boy of his stock of peanuts and candies, but injured 
none of the passengers, and did no damage beyond breaking 
a. few windows The gang left the train at Uvalde, after 
riding 80 miles. 


Railroad Reading Rooms. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad Co. has estab- 
lished a rather extensive system of reading rooms for the 
benefit of its employés throughout Kansas and New Mexico. 
The rooms are comfortably furnisbed, heated, lighted and 
kept neat and clean by the company. The company pro- 
vides all the better periodicals of the day, games and me- 
chanical reference books. It, however, depends upon volun- 
tary contributions of the citizens where these rooms are 
located to supply a library. ‘There are 15 of them located 
at the various division points. At Argentine, N. M., quite 
a number of handsome volumes have been generously do- 
nated by private citizens. At Emporia, Kan., the citizens 
have come forward promptly, and a New York gentleman 
has donated 100°Volumes to that reading room. Topeka also 
has one. At Nickerson, Kan., the people have resporded 
very generously, as also at Dodge City and Raton, Kan., 
while at Las Vegas a very fine collection of books has been 
presented by the citizens. At San Marcial a collection of 
about 200 volumes of the best standard literature bas been 
presented by the Hon. E. W. Kinsley, of Boston. 


An Infernal Machine on the Railroad. 

A dispatch from Easton, Pa., Dec. 27, says: ‘‘ What might 
have been a terrible accident came near happening on the 
New Jersey Central Railroad yesterday between Fanwood 
and Westfield. A track-walker, while making his rounds, 
found a large square package with two shawl straps wouna 
around it, near the outside rail on the down track. On the 
top he discovered a square hole and below it a blacking box 
filled with parlor matches and arranged so that they could 
be easily ignited. After removing these he found 58 car- 
tridges of dynamite and a lot of No, 1 giant powder. Up to 
this time the trackman saw no danger and continued the 
search. 

‘*He picked up one of the cartridges and was about to 
place it on the rail to force 1t open with bis hammer to see 
what it contained, when a resident of Fanwood came along 
and prevented the explosion. Where the machine came from 
and where it was intended to be used isa mystery. The 
opinion of railroaders is that by placing it within a short 
distance from the track it looks as if it was intended to blow 
upatrain. Had the package not been discovered by the 
track-walker it is believed that it would have been struck 
by the next train and many persons killed.” 

From the French. 

2 mo_hber of a family shows the conductor two children’s 
tickets, 

The conductor examines them suspiciously. 

Conductor—How old are they ? 

Mother—Only six. And they're twins. 

Conductor— Ab ? 

A pause, 

Conductor—Where were they born ? 


Mother—This one was born in (abstractedly) New York ; 
the other in Paris. 


Co-operative Restaurant for Train Men. 

The Midland Railway Company have sanctioned the erec- 
tion, at some cost, at Derby Central Station, of a coffee tav- 
ern, where non-intoxicating refreshments of all kinds will 
be supplied to such of their numerous train hands and other 
workmen at the lowest possible prices, and a stock comp ny 
is being formed among the men themselves to carry on the 
concern.—London Engineer. 


Train Robbers Sentenced. 


A dispatch from Little Rock, Ark., Dec. 26, says: ‘* Dolph 
Parker, Jack Clifford and Joe Cook, the three young fel- 
lows who were arrested for the train robbery recently com- 
mitted here, were brought before the Circuit court this morn- 
ing. Clifford and Parker plead guilty and threw themselves 
upon the mercy of the court. There were three indictments 
against them, but only one was used, and light terms were 
imposed upon each. Parker, who is a boy of 16, received 
six and Clifford seven years. The case against Cook was 
continued until the next term, in order that his confession 
may be used to convict Frank Kline, the fourth robber and 
the leader, if he should be captured.” 


A Bridge Accident. 


The bridge over Cattaraugus Creek on the Buffalo & 
Southwestern Railroad near Gowanda was destroyed on 
Christmas night in a peculiar way. A freight train of cars 
loaded with lumber ran away down the hill from Dayton 
to Gowanda. The lumber was icy and slipped sideways, 





and as the train ran up on the bridge the projecting |umber 
knocked out the supports, and the bridge fell into the creek, 
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On Saturday last at midnight the company began the con- 
struction of a eg rgd bridge. esterday Conductor 
Richmond ran the first passenger train, bound to James- 
town, over it at about 9.30 a.m. Conductor Bond ran the 
next train, bound for Buffalo, a few minutes Jater. It was 
quick work to put in such a bridge, and a frightful place to 
put it.—Buffalo Express, Dec. 30, 


A Satisfactory Turkey. 


Producer Dealer: ‘‘Ah! glad to see you, Mr. Blank. 
Can’t 1 serve you with a turkey for Christmas ?” 

Mr. Blank (coldly)—‘‘ No, thank you.” 

‘* But vou remember I furnished vour turkey last year.” 

‘* Yes, I remember.” 

‘Tt was satisfactory, I hope ?” 

‘** Yes, the Superintendent says it is very satisfactory.” 

“The Superintendent ?” 

** Yes—of the Fast Line Railroad.” 

‘‘T—I—don’t understand. Oh! perhaps you made hina 
present of it.” 

F ; I sold it to him for a car spring.”— Philadelphia 
Call, 
Queer People on the Cars. 


‘*T am sorry, madam, but you will have to go to the com- 
pany’s office at No. 71 Broadway to get your quarter back.” 

The above remirk was made at the 106th street Elevated 
railroad station to a lady who had deposited a quarter in 
the glass receptacle, while the same time she held her ticket 
tightly clasped in the other hand. 

‘*Wehave no key here to unlock the box,” continued the 
employé. 

** Do such mistakes occur often 7” asked a reporter. 

‘Ob, yes, every day. Passengers in a hurry to catch a 
train will rush from the window with their tickets in one 
hand and change in the other, and in their haste will drop 
almost anything. A woman the other day tried to deposit 
her baby instead of a ticket !” 

** Did she succeed ?” 

‘No. LIcailed her attention to the matter, and the baby 
was saved, but she lost her train. A shop-girl would bave 
given her lunch basket to the company in heu of a ticket bad 
| not interfered, and yesterday a young man deposited a 
cigar, and then placed his ticket in his mouth and attempted 
to smoke it. Some people lose their heads the: minute they 
begin to travel.—New York Sun. 





ad “News. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 

Boston & Albany, annual meeting, at the Meionaon in 
Boston, at 11 a. m., Feb. 11. 

Boston c& Lowell, annual meeting, at the passenger 
station in Boston at 10:30 a. m., on Jan. 17. 

Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia, annual meeting, at 
the office in Philadelphia, Jan. 12, at noon. 

Connecticut River, annual meeting, at the office in Spring- 
field, Mass., Jan. 21, at noon. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, annual meeting, at 
Loomis’ Temple of Music in New Haven, Conn., at 11 a. m., 
on Jan. 14. 

Philadelphia & Reading, annual meeting, at the office in 
Philadelphia, Jan. 12. The registry of stock closed Oct. 
12 





Ty ittsburgh & Lake Erie, annual meeting, in Pittsburgh, 


Jan. 12, at noon. 

Dividends. 
Dividends on the eapital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Bell’s Gap, 3 per cent., payable Jan. 15. ‘This is the first 
cash dividend, a scrip dividend of 15 per cent. was paid in 
January, 1883. 

Cheshire, 114 per cent., semi-annual, on the preferred 
stock, payable Jan. 10. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
payable Jan. 20. Transfer books closed Dec. 31. 

Housatonic, 2 per cent., quarterly, on the preferred 
stock, payable Jan. 15. 

: —" d& Worcester, 5 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
Jan. 10. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 184 per cent., quar- 
ag payable on special stock Jan. 2; on regular stock, 
Jan, 0. 

P he paces & Worcester, 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
an. 

Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventionsof railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows: 

The Master Car-Builders’ Club will bold regular meetings 
at its rooms, No. 113 Liberty street, New York, on the even- 
ing of the third Thursday in each month. The next regular 
meeting will be on Thursday, Jan. 15. 

The New England Railroad Club will hold its regular 
meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany station in Bos-- 
ton, on the evening of the third Wednesday in each month. 
The next meeting will’be held Wednesday, Jan. 21. 

The Western Railway Club will hold regular meetings at 
its rooms, No. 103 Adams street, Chicago, on the third 
Wednesday in each month. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Attica, Lockport & Lake Ontario.—This company bas 
elected R. S. Stevens President; E. S. Bowen, Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. V. D. 8S. Loomis, Secretary ; John Hodge, Treas- 
urer. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Mr. W. K. Ackerman (formerly 


President of the Illinois Central Co.) is appointed General 
Western Agent of this company, with office in Chicago. 


Boston & Maine.—Mr. Wm. Mitchell bas been appointed 
General Agent at Portland, Me. He has heretofore held 
that office for the Eastern road. 





Brunswick & Western.—The following circular from Gen- 
eral Manager H. 8. Morse is dated Brunswick, Ga., Dec. 15: 
“In addition to the duties of Chief Engineer and Superin- 
tendent of Construction, Mr. Colin R. Wise will, for the 


present, act as Assistant to the General Manager.” 


Chicago & Northwestern.—Representatives of the General 
Passenger Department are assigned as follows from Jan. 1, 
Barker, General Traveling Agent, No. 56 
Kinzie street, Chicago, with general supervision over trav- 
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eling and advertising agents. 


James Dunn, Eastern Canadian Passenger Agent, Quebec 
City, P. Q.; F. H. Melendy, New England Passenger Agent, 
No. 5 State street, Boston ; Maurice F. Sullivan, City Pas- 
senger Agent, 409 Broadway, New York; E. B. Spain, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, No. 12 East Seneca street, Buf- 
4 . A. Gross, Traveling ree Agent, No. 6 

orley, Western 


falo, N. Y.; 
West King street, Lancaster, Pa.; J. H. 
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Canadian Passenger Agent, No. 15 Wellington street (East), 
Toronto, Ont.; F. M. Snavely, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
No. 144 Superior street, Cleveland, O.: Charles Traver, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, No. 156 North High street, 
Columbus, O.; W. H. Guerin, Michigan Passenger Agent, 
No. 19 West Fort street, Detroit, Mich.; A. H. Waggener, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 30 West Maryland street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Geo. L. Harrison, Southern Passenger 
Agent, No. 62 Clark street, Chicago; James Gibson, Trav- 
eling Passenger Agent, Madison, Wis.: E. D. Hollister, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; W. N. Bab- 
cock, General Western Agent, Omaha, Neb.: Geo. D. Wil- 
liamson, General Agent, No. 8 Windsor Hotel Block, Den- 
ver. Col ; R. L. Bedell, Traveling Passenger Agent, Omaba, 
Neb.; J. M. Davies, General Agent, No.2 New Montgomery 
street, San Francisco; W. H. Mead, ‘Il'raveling Passenger 
Agent, No. 4 Washington street, Portland, Oregon. 


Fairmount, Morgantown & Pittsburgh.—The following 
directors were elected at the recent annual meeting: Sam- 
uel Spencer, R. T. Devries, Jobn Bradshaw, James Morrow, 
Jr., J. W. Mason, A. Fairchild, W. C. McGrew, E. B. Car- 
ney, William M Clements. The directors elected William 
M. Clements President; W. C. McGrew, Vice-President; W. 
H. Ijams, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Mr. G. W. Milleris appointed 
Auditor of Freight Receipts and E. C. Brown Auditor of 
Passenger Receipts, to date from Jan. 1 


Hartford & Harlem.—At the annu2l meeting in New 
Haven, Conn., Dec. 27, the following were chosen officers 
and directors: President, Charles G. Francklyn of New 
York: Vice-President, Lewis M Brown of New York; Sec- 
retarv, Samuel G. Thorne of New Haven; Treasurer, W. P. 
Van Pelt of New York: directors. Albert M. Billings, Lewis 
M. Brown, F. W. Bruggerhoff, Warren H. Day, Charles G. 
Francklyn, F. L. Higginson, Henry G. Lewis, Charles A. 
Whittier, John E. Bassett, Henry Killam and Samuel G. 
Thorne. 


Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs.—Mr. EC. 
Brown is appointed Auditor of Passenger Receipts and Mr. 
G. W. Miller Auditor of Freight Receipts. 


Memphis, Selma d& Brunswick.—The Receiver has ap- 
pointed R. Evans Chief Engineer; W. P. Dunavant, 
Superintendent of Construction: O. H. P. Piper, Purcbasinrg 
Agent. 


Nevada Central.—Mr. James B, Gilchrist has been ap- 
pointed Roadmaster. vice Mr. Z. T. Sprigg, resigned. He 
will have charge of the shops and motive power, as well as 
the Supply Department. Office at Battle Mountain, Nevada. 


New Albany, Leavenworth & Cannelton.—The following 
directors were elected at the annual meeting, Dec. 9: Si- 
meon Joseph, Evansville, Ind.; W. N. Underwood, G. Huth- 
stiener, J. M. Combs, Perry County, Ind.; N. R. Peckin- 
paugh, Jerome B. Collins, O. S. Leavenworth, Crawford 
County, Ind.; William Rothrock, William Meyer, Harrison 
County, Ind.; Thos. Hopkins, Fred D. Connor, D. W. Solli- 
day, L. Vernia, New Albany, Ind. The board elected D.W. 
Solliday President; Noble Morris, Secretary; F. D. Connor, 
Theasurer. 


Sioux City, Fairbank & Western.—The officers of this 
company are: President, Charles A. Clark, Owego, N. Y.: 
Vice-President, F. T. Evans, Sioux City, Ia.: Manager and 
Chief Engineer, W. W. Walker, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Treas- 
urer, C. F. Freeman, Milwaukee, Wis.: Secretary and 
Right-of way Agent, John D Cameron, Sioux City, Ia. 


PERSONAL. 





—Capt. David Nye, General Superintendent of the North 
Pacific Coast road, died suddenly in San Francisco, Dec. 29. 
His death was caused by heart disease. 


—Mr. George I. Seney has resigned his position as a 
director of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Co. in 
consequence of differences of opinion with his associates in 
the board. 


—Mr. Charles H. Warren, Superintendent of the Humes- 
ton & Shenandoah road, died suddenly in Clarinda, la., 
Dec. 21. He had served on the Wisconsin Valley road be- 
fore going to Iowa. 


—C. B. Simmons, Local Treasurer of the Louisville & 
Nashville Co., is missing from his office in Louisville, and 
his accounts are said to be $34,000 short. He had been 
with the company 14 years. 


eral Agent of the Boston & Maine Railroad in Portland, 


fices of the Eastern and the Boston & Maine. 


—It is reported that the position of Vice-President of the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western Co., with general super- 
vision of the traffic of the road, has been offered to Mr. 


Central. 


—Mr. Wm. R. Davenport, Assistant Road-master of the 
Central Division of the Philadelphia & Reading road, fell 
down stairs at his residence in Elizabeth, N. J., on the even- 
ing of Dec. 24, and fractured his skull. He died in a very 
short time afterwards, 


Works in Schenectady, N. Y., died in Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 
29, aged 75 years. He was father of Mr. George West- 
inghouse, Jr., inventor of the brake which bears his name. 


George E. B. 
vices. 
railroad and corporation law. 


~Mr. Charles Neilson, lately Division Superintendent on 


—Mr. Samuel H. Stevens, for the past eleven years Gen- 


Me., will retire Jan. 1, owing to the consolidation of the of- 


Joseph F. Tucker, formerly Traffic Manager of the Illinois 


—Mr. George Westinghouse, who founded and for many| & © 
years conducted the Westinghouse Agricultural Machine 


—The directors of the Maine Central Railroad have voted 
to extend for six months the salary of retiring President 
Jackson, in consideration of his valuable ser- 
Mr. Jackson has opened an office in Portland, intend- 
ing to devote his attention particularly to the practice of 


the Erie, and now Assistant to the President of the Laflin & 
Rand Powder Co., has received some extraordinary testi- 
monials from his late subordinates, a gold watch and chain 
with an intaglio cameo hanger and, for Mrs. Neilson, a 
diamond pin. These Christmas presents are notable from 
the fact that they are made some time after his retirement 
from railroad service, and also from the fact that Mr. 


arian. 


—Capt. John A. Grant, formerly Chief Engineer and 
Vice-President of the Mississippi Valley road, and who was 
connected with the construction of that road from the be- 
ginning to the finish, sailed from New Orleans, Dec. 27, for 


engineering work on the road which is now being built from 
Port Barrios to the city of Guatemala. After Capt. Grant 
has completed his work on that road he will take charge of 
the construction of tee Honduras line, which is to be built 
from Truxillo to Puerto Cortez, 








—Sylvester Marsh, the inventor, projector, and President 
of the Mount Washington Railway, died at Concord ,N. H., 
Dec. 30, after a comparatively brief illness, aged 81 years. 
He was born in Compton, Mass., and in early life came to 
Boston, where he worked several years in the Quincy Mar- 
ket. In 1828 he removed to Ashtabula, O., where he en- 
gaged in buying and killing hogs and cattle for the Eastern 
market, that having been the inception of the great packing 
industry of the West. He went, in 183%, to Chicago, then 
|a place of 300 inbabitants and continued in the packing 

business. From that city he removed to Davenport, Ia., 
aud after a short residence there returned to Littleton, 
N. H. The New Hampshire Legislature granted him a 
charter for the construction of railroads up Mounts Wash- 
ington and Lafayette in 1858, and work was begun on the 
former in 1866. It required three years to build the line, 
and since its completion thousands of persons have been con- 
veyed over it annually without the slightest accident. It is 
reported that when the bill providing for the construction 
of the railways was first read in tbe House of Representa- 
tives, it was received with derisive shouts of laughter, one 
member proposing to amend the act so as to make its pro- 
visions apply to the moon as well as to Mounts Washington 
and Lafayette. Mr. Marsh went to Concord in 1880, and 
lived there until his decease. He leaves a widow and three 
children. 

—Mr. Wm. Lorerz, Chief Engineer of the Philadelphia & 

Reading Railroad, died very suddenly of heart disease 
whilst sitting at bis table in bis house at Chestnut Hill, near 
Philadelphia, on the afternoon of Dec. 29. Mr. Lorenz 
was born in Osnabruck, Germany, and received a thorough 
education in a German Technical School. He came to 
this country in 1850, being then 24 years old, and 
soon after was appointed to a subordinate position on 
the Reading road. Here bis skilland talent were appreciated, 
and in a short time he was made Resident Engineer of the 
Lebanon Valley Branch, and a few years later Principal 
Assistant Engineer of ‘tbe road. In 1871, on the death of 
the late Charles E. Byers, Mr. Lorenz succeeded him as 
Chief Engineer of the road, which position he held until bis 
death. The entire arrangement, design, execution and de- 
velopment of the engineering system of the Reading was in 
his cbarge, and his competency for the position was univer- 
sally recognized. Having charge of a completed system of 
road, he naturally bad very little locating work to do, but 
quite a number of spurs and small branches were built 
under his supervision. He instituted many improvements 
in engineering practice, notable among which were the 
Lorenz or split switcb, now in use on so many roads. Mr. 
Lorenz was a very bard worker, giving continual and patient 
attention to all the details of his office, and very few matters 
escaped his careful attention. Whilst strict with his sub- 
ordinates, he was still a man of genial and pleasant disposi- 
tion, and was popular, nct only among those under his 
charge, but with his friends and with other engineers. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported 
as follows: 


Eleven months ending Nov. 30: 














1884. 1882. Ine. or Dec. Pe. 
Cin... W. & Balt. $1,613,066 $1,774,952 D. $161,886 9.1 
E. Ten., Va. & G. 3,616,819 3,769,330 D. 152,511 4.0 
Net earnings... 1,352,471 5 D. 225,503 143 
N.Y, Sus. & W. 946,524 I. 16,692 1.8 
Norfolk & West. 2,464,050 D. 115.873 4.0 
Net earnings... 1.078.680 ; ‘ D. 138,434 11.0 
Northern Cent... 5,079,608 5,678,979 D. 599,37 10.6 
Netearnings... 1.964.264 2,237,145 D. 272,881 12.2 
Ohio & Miss.... 3,719,447 4,163,338 D. 443,891 10.6 
Pennsylvania.... 44.797,586 47,242,738 D. 2,445,152 5.2 
Net earnings... 16,943,574 18,152,676 D. 1.20%,262 6.6 
South Carolina.. 1,102,096 1,198,101 D. 96,005 8.0 
Tol... Ann Arbor 
2 eae 215,915 181,525 I. 34,390 18.0 
Utah Central..... 962,618 1,081,266 D. 118,648 10.9 
Nine months ending Sept. 30: 
Cleve., Col , Cin. 
3 eee $2.787,349 33,238.137 D. $450,788 13.9 
Net earnings... 702,523 987,301 D. 284,778 28.9 
Month of October: 
Chi. & East. Iil.. $156,577 $145,021 I. $11,556 8.9 
Net earnings.. 64,792 D. 1,543 2.4 
Dan. & Norwalk. y 21,109 1, 864 4.1 
Month of November: 
Cin., W.& Balt .. $154,536 $165,574 D $11.038 6.6 
E. Ten, Va. & G. 380.180 409,665 D 26,485 7.2 
Net earnings... 149.645 183 816 D 34.171 18.6 
N.Y.& N. England 254,421 310.092 D 55,671 17.9 
Net earnings.. 68.363 42.184 I, 26,119 63.6 
N. Y., Sus. & W.. 97.275 86,783 I. 10,492 121 
Norfolk & West. 244.810 271,177 D 26,367 10.0 
Net earnings... 115 068 D 13,554 10.1 
Northern Cent. .. 474,805 D 61.289 11.4 
Net earnings .. 193.497 I 27,790 16.7 
Ohio & Miss..... 317,221 D 46.814 12.9 
Pennsylvania.... 3,950,938 D. 522,542 11.7 
Net earnings. . 1,475,711 D. 381.466 20.5 
South Carolina.. 133,831 I. 9,011 7.2 
Tol., Ann Arbor 
. ee ererere 22,512 20,942 I. 1,570 7.5 
Utah Central.... 94,105 107,267 D. 13,162 12.3 


Third week in September: 





Bur., C. R. & No. $64,650 $58,492 L. $6,158 10.6 
Chi. & Alton..... 179,411 188.861 D. 9,450 5.0 
Chi. & East. Il.. 33,379 31.725 I. 5.2 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 505,000 467,526 I 80 
Chi. & Nor'west. 421,300 396,100 I 63 
Chi., St. P., Min. 

2, ES ee 94,600 99,800 D. 5.2 
Gia. 1. 6th. in & 

Roe 45,063 40.110 I. 4,953 12.3 
Det., Lan. & No. 15,843 23,487 D. 7.644 34.0 
Long Island..... 41,988 33,208 I. 8,780 26.6 
Louisv. & Nashv. 283.570 307,800 D. 24.430 8.0 
Roch. & Pitts.... 20,317 20,116 I, 201 1.0 
St. L. & San F.. 81,600 96,800 D. 15,200 = 15.7 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subiect to correction by later statements. 


G rain Movement. 
For the week ending Dec. 20 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eleven years : 


Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic. 

Year. receipts shipments. receipts 
| errr 799,017 1,464,357 
193, 958,855 1.630.724 








“te “ esse RC 1877. 
Neilson was known as a rigid and rather severe disciplin-|jg7g° 0000 





Port Barrios, Guatemala, where he goes to perform some | 








s4 964,795 1,882,838 

UR a ad ert oe 1.52 1.099.339 3,561,847 

2, 1,149,265 2,569,146 

aE ee 3. 918,954 3.086.259 

tse niece jsinaséaee 3, R 1,677,592 2,250,614 

See seccce HOLO,016 1,795,643 1,922,472 
1 FEB. ccc ce. cvsserne . 4,586,228 1,894,237 2,480,221 
eee . . 5,150,393 2,229,355 1,853,482 

ee 5,284,757 2,053,826 2,870,913 








Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the 
week were larger than in the corresponding week of any 
previous years’ though but little more than last year ; the 
shipments of these markets were 9 per cent. less than last 
year, but more than in any other year, and the receipts of 
the Atlantic ports were larger than in any other year ex- 
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cept 1877 and 1879, and 1,017,000 bushels more than last 


year. 
? The shipments down the Mississippi for the week were 
139,571 bushels. 

The exports from Atlantic ports for the week for five 
years have been : 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Fiour, bbls. 161,959 98,455 224,983 205,784  211,7€8 
Grain, bu...2,196,141 1,475,826 1,446,452 1,639,946 2,005,542 
Including flour, the exports this year were larger than in 
any other of the five. 
Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Dec. 20 are reported as 
follows: 
1884 1883. 


Inc. or Dec. P.c 
DI. cssieniess nuawn 702.477 309,524 IL. 302,953 75.7 
Eastern bituminous...... 158,307 174,830 D. 16,523 9.4 
CD nck 0556 codec tenasees 47,814 58,219 D. 10,405 17.9 


No further action has been taken by the anthracite com- 
panies, but the expectation is that the allotment plan for 
next vear will be adopted, although there is likely to be 
some wrangling over the divisions. 

Cumberland shipments have fallen off somewhat, but the 
Clearfield output continues large. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending Dec. 20 was : 





Coal. Coke. Total. 1883. 
Line of road. ... 145,733 44.084 189,817 196,822 
From other lines... 65,892 3,730 69,622 T1977 
, | rene 211.625 47,814 259,439 268,799 


fy 
Year to Dec. 20...10,170,358 2.776.667 12,947,025 12,158,144 
Decrease for the week, 9,360 tons, or 3.5 per cent.; in- 
crease for the year, 788,881 tons, or 6.5 per cent. 
The coal tonnage of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad for 
the eleven months to Nov. 30 was : 








1884. 1883. Decrease. P.c. 

a Ne re 783,875 816,460 32,585 4.0 
cg cks a ace 70,438 94.285 23847 25.3 
ee a ae 854,313 910,745 56,432 6.2 


The decrease was chiefly in gas coals, block coal showing 
a gain and the steam coals only a small loss. 
Petroleum. 
The production and shipments of the Pennsylvania and New 
York oil fields for November are given by Stowell’s Petro- 
leum Reporter as follows, in barrels of 42 gallons: 
1884. 1883. 


Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Production...... 1,811,700 1,958,340 . 146,640 7.5 

Shipments....... 2,078,261 2,065,602 I. 12, 06 

Stock, Nov. 30.. 37,925,756 Sa I. 2,419,103 6.8 
20,4 


Producing wells. 21,859 I. 1,453 71 

The production is the lightest reported for any month 
since January. Of the total the Allegheny District in New 
York furnished 8.9 per cent.; the Bradford District in Penn- 
sylvania 46.8; the Warren District 15.9, and the Lower 
District 28.4 per cent. 

Shipments exceeded the production for the third month io 
succession, September and October having also shown an 
excess of shipments. A similar excess was shown in the 
corresponding months last year. 

Stock, although still showing an increase over last year, 
was dimivished during the month by 266,561 barrels, which 
is the excess of shipments over production. 

During the month 73 new wells were completed and 23 
dry holes were reported. At the close of the month there 
were 86 new wells in process of drilling. 

Shipments of oil were as follows, in barrels: 





Crude. Refined. Total. Perc. 
New York.. 605,153 4,684 609,837 203 
Philadelphia 434,305 24,547 458,852 22.1 
Baltimore... 176,447 5,911 182,358 8.8 
Sa .. 39,518 57,06 584 4.6 
Cleveland......... sn Aen a ee 292,446 141 
POEL, onc acinkandesnsiees 74,851 eee 74.851 3.6 
RGNE MOE cisc20cn00Kbnaeas 266,281 97,052 363,333 17.5 


Refined at Creek refineries.. 189,260 


ee ee ee ee 





...-2,078,261 189,260 2,078,261 100.0 

In this table the refined oil is that refined at Creek re- 
fineries and thence shipped to the point named ; this refined 
is reduced to its equivalent in crude, so that the total rep- 
resents the amount of crude oil finally reaching each place, 
whether in crude or refined form. 


Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending Dec. 26 is reported as 
follows, in bales: 


Interior markets: 1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
err rere 105,360 89,650 I. 15,710 17.5 
Shipments............. 105,706 90,917 I. 14,789 16.2 
Stock, Dec. 26. .. 363,520 422,310 D. 58,790 13.9 

Seaports: 

Receipts. ............. 207,893 201,686 I. 6,207 3.1 
Exports..........+... 134,906 142.461 D. 7,555 5.3 
Stock, Dec. 26......... 1,047,428 1,283,126 D. 235,698 18.4 


The actual movement from plantations for the cotton 
year (from Sept. 1) to Dec. 26 is estimated at 4,189,601 
bales; the increase, as compared with last year, is 
51,845 bales, as compared with 1882 30,657 bales, and with 
1881 is 244,417 bales, 

The temperature has been low at the South during the 
week, and ice is reported in many districts, interfering at 
some points with the movement of the crop. 


Southern Passenger Rates. 

A meeting of the general passenger and ticket agents of all 
lines leading from here to the South was held at 148 Mon- 
roe street yesterday afternoon to consider the adoption of a 
passenger agreement on all business going from here to the 
South by way of Louisville, Evansville, Danville, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, or Cairo. All the roads were represented, and 
the prepared agreement was discussed at considerable 
length, Another meeting will be held at the same place 
Tu-sday. The agreement is to be similar to the newly 
adopted Chicago, St. Louis, and Missouri River agreement, 
with the same penalties in case of any violations of faith.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, Dec. 28. 


East-Bound Passenger Rates. 

A dispatch from Chicago, Dec. 29, says: ‘‘ The passenger 
agents of the east-bound roads met again to-day at the of- 
fice of Joint Pool Agent Moore, but after spending all the 
morning in consultation, failed to agree upon any plan for 
the restoration of rates. The Michigan Central and Lake 
Shore were unalterably opposed to the payment of commis- 
sions, while the Grank Trunk insisted on this point. The 
outlook for the cessation of the present war in east-bound 
passenger rates is anything but flattering.” 


Illinois Freight Rates. 
A dispatch from Springfield, lll.. Dec. 29, says: ‘‘ The Illi- 
nois Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners met 
here this morning. A large number of railroad men were 
present to protest against any reduction in the current 
freightrates. The Chicago & Alton, Ohio & Mississippi 
Cairo Short Line, Vandalia Line, Wabash & St. Louis and 
the Alton & Terre Haute roads especially entered strenuous 
objections to any reduction. They contended that the rail- 





roads could not stand a further reduction in freight rates, as 
if they were compelled to reduce they would be compelled 
to cut down the wages of their employés. The Wabasb rep- 
resentative declared that his road could not think of chang- 
ing the rates unless tv increase them. The matter of fixed 
rates was informally discussed and it was the unanimous 
opinion that the fixed rates should not be reduced below an 
amount necessary to pay the interest on the bonds, the keep- 
ing up of repairs and all actual necessary expenses.” 


Lake Rates. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, of Dec. 29, says: ‘‘ The 
average freight on wheat for the season was 2.1 centsa 
bushel, which is the lowest average rate on record and shows 
the terribly depressed condition of the business. For the 
purpose of easy comparison we append a statement showing 
the highest rate paid on wheat and the average season rate 
from Chicago to Buffalo for a series of years: 


Highest rate, Average season 
cents. rate, cents. 
DA Acces Kacnanhecndmiaammedin . 68 3.5 
Nika ivisck balabeenueugbawmeee seen 5.0 2.9 
ES REE 6.0 3.7 
iri iths Lcehisep as. Mapeeaide nein 7.0 3.1 
Cb tnkv ice “aetheud’ ei semnibn oie 8.5 4.7 
DE Ses eeseesecceseueseson ca: eOkede 8.5 5.7 
SR Raaan tks saubiaicsescsesacbebesu ence 5.5 3.2 
1882.. -. 3.5 2.5 
1883... . 52 3.4 
ES eee eee 3.0 2.1 


“A very few years agoit would have been utterly im- 
— for vessels to have done business at these prices. 

ut the large accumulation of coal here seeking trausporta- 
tion west made the up-freight almost as much of an object 
as the down-freight. The heavy movement of property 
toth ways enables vessel owners to operate their crafts 
under the most advantageous conditions. The season opened 
with coal paying 75 centsa ton to Chicago. An advance 
was soon had to 80 cents. A decline then took place and in 
the first half of September 50 cents was the prevailing price. 
In October a rapid rise took place and on the 27th of that 
month $1 was paid, which was the highest rate of the 
season. The shipments of anthracite coal reached 1,224,000 
tons which varies only a few thousand tons from those of 
1883. The movement by lake would have been much 
heavier if the railroads had not been so sorely pressed for 
business. inns carried coal for almost nothing rather than 
run their cars light to the west. 

“The year just closing has not been a satisfactory one to 
carriers by lake and canal; but they have not suffered from 
the depression to anything like the extent that the railroads, 
the merchants or the manufacturers have suffered.” 


New Hampshire Rates. 
At the recent hearing in regard to rates in New Hampshire, 
the officials of the Boston & Lowell submitted to the Rail- 
road Commissioners of that state a revised schedule of the 
fares and freights on the Northern, the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal and the Concord & Claremont lines. It not only 
makes considerable reductions, according to intimations 
given out when the leasing of those roads was under con- 
sideration, but provides for commutation and round trip 
tickets. The Concord Monitor says: ‘‘ There is no doubt 
tbat a reduction will be ordered on these New Hampshire 
roads soon after the beginning of the New Year. The 
largest reduction will be made on the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal. This will be good news to the patrons of those 
lines, and will increase the favorable opinion of the new 
management, which is already entertained.” 








RAILROAD LAW. 


Libel—Railroad Company's Discharge List. 

In the case of Bacon against the Michigan Central Co., 
plaintiff had been published, in 1882, on the company’s 
** discharge list ” as discharged from its service for stealing. 
He brought suit for libel, and the case was finally taken to 
the Michigan Supreme Court, which has just given a de- 
cision, holding as follows : 

a An action can be maintained against a corporation for 
libel. 

2. Where a corporation, by its superintendent, prepares 
and sends a “discharge list,” assigning a criminal act as a 
reason for the discharge of an employé, to the agents, and it 
reaches its destination and is read by such agents, that is a 
sufficient publication to support an action for libel. 

3. The question whether such a communication should be 


considered as privileged, not being raised in the trial court, 


is not determined. 


Maine Railroad Law. 


The Maine Railroad Commissioners in their annual report 
recommend that new railroad corporations should be per- 
mitted to have the question determined by the commissioners 
whether or not the public convenience requires the construc- 
tion of aroad before they are required tospend money in mak- 
ing an actual survey of the supposed route, as now required by 
law ; that in cases of serious railroad accidents, the statutes 
should require one of the commissioners to be notified at 
once ; also that the commissioners be given jurisdiction over 
railroad crossizgs : and that an inspection of all new roads 
by the commissioners should be required before they are 
op ea to the public. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atlantic & Pacific.—The Land Department has nego- 
tiated a sale of 1,000,000 acres of grazing Jandin Arizona 
to a corporation known as the Aztec Land & Cattle Co., of 
Boston. The price is not announced, but is said to be about 
50 cents per acre, 


Baltimore & Ohio.—A Chicago dispatch says that 
preparations are making by the [livois Central manage- 
ment to bring suit within a few days for the ejectment of 
the Baltimore & Obio from the use of the former’s track as 
an entrance into Chicago. The case is a difference of 
opinion regarding the tenures of the lease. The Baltimore 
& Obio people regard the contract as perpetual. The Illi- 
nois ple, on the other hand, insist that the privileges un- 
der the lease expired Nov. 1, 1884, and say that the Balti- 
more & Ohio trains have since that date been running over 
the Illinois Central tracks by sufferance, pending an inter- 
pretation of the lease by the courts. > 

The track is now all laid on the 18 miles of the new Phil- 
adelphia Branch in the state of Delaware. This has been 
done tocomply with the requirements of the charter gran ed 
for the road through that state. Track will be laid at other 
points as required for construction purposes, but probably 
no special effort will be made to hurry the work until the 
bridge over the Susquehanna is finished. : 


Boston & Maine.—The joint net earnings of this road 
and the Eastern last year were $2,249,462. The interest 
and rental charges were $1,409,010, leaving a surplus of 
$840,452. Had the lease been in force last year the pay- 
ments required from this surplus would have been: 
Boston & Maine toe sive $630,000; Eastern sinking 


fund, $100,000; Maine, additional 1 per cent., 





$70,000; total $800,000, leaving a balance cf $40,452. Of 
this statement the Boston Advertiser says: 

“There will be a large saving in expense from the opera- 

tion of both roads by one management. This will arise 
from the absence of competition for freight and passengers 
which has, in spite of agreements for ling, etc., cost both 
roads large sums ; also from discontinuance of trains not 
needed for the business, and from a reduction of a number 
of salaried officers and agents. It is estimated that this 
item will amount to $200,000 a year. Then there will be 
permanent improvements, to be paid for with the proceeds 
of improvement bonds. Based upon the cost of such work 
last year, this item wil] add to the value of the property not 
less than $200,000 a year. Adding to these items the in- 
terest accruing to the Eastern under the lease, $855,554, the 
payment to the sinking fund of $100,000, and the balance 
of rental stipulated, $336,000, there is an aggregate of $1,- 
291,554, which is more than the total of interest on the 
Eastern’s debt and 6 per cent. on its preferred and common 
stock. 
‘** But under the terms of the lease no dividends will be 
paid until the certificates of indebtedness are reduced to 
$10,000,000. Then, after paying $100,000 annually to the 
sinking fund, the profits will be divided among the stock- 
holders. Practically their dividends begin now, because 
they are paying the debt. Thereis no denying that this is 
better fortune than most of them expected, but the figures 
are from trustworthy sources, and the officers of the consoli- 
dated roads think that even better results than the foregoing 
estimates will be realized.” 


Bradford, Eldred & Cuba.—The Cuba Branch of 
this road, 17 miles long, has been closed for the winter, the 
business not being sufficient to pay the expense of keeping it 
open. 


Burlington & Western.—This company, whose line 
is an extension of the Burlington & Northwestern, and is 
managed by the same officers, has completed a short branch 
running from its tracks in Oskaloosa, Ia., to a coal mine, 
one mile distant. 


California Southern.—Tbhe small minority of bond‘ 
holders who for some time stood out against the plan of 
reorganizing this company and giving it an Eastern connec- 
tion, has gone over to the majority and the success of the 
schem 5 gromtensy complete. f the $3,161,000 of bonds 
$2,613, have already been deposited, and the holders of 
$2,841,000 have signed their assent. A San Bernardino 
dispatch says: ‘‘The California Southern Railroad has 
ordered the extension of its road to connect with the Atlan- 
tic & Pacific road at Daggett; 500 men will be at once 
set to work.” 


Canton & St. Lawrence River.—This company has 
been organized with a capital of $1,000,000. The railroad 
is to be constructed from Canton, N. Y., to Goose Neck 
Island, and the company is also to construct a bridge or rail- 
road, as may be required, in connection with a bridge across 
the St. Lawrence aver, proposes to be constructed by the 
Ottawa, Waddington & New York Railroad Co., of Canada. 
The proposed length of the railroad is 20 miles, 


Central Iowa.—Suit has been brought against this 
company by the Attorney General of Iowa, to compel obe- 
dience to the order of the Railroad Commissioners directing 
that trains shall be run through to the old terminus at 
Northwood. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—It is stated that 
this company will reduce fares on its lines in Missouri toa 
uniform rate of 3cents per mile. At present the rate is 
from 8 to 4 and 41/ cents on some of the branches. 

During 1884 this company has built double track as fol- 
lows: Illinois, Sandwich to Leland, 10 miles; Kewanee to 
Galva, 8 miles; per ogre to Kewanee, 814 miles; Kirkwood to 
Biggsville, 544 miles; total, 32 miles. Towa, Tyrone to Mel- 
rose, 6 miles; Russell to Chariton, 7 miles; West Ottumwa 
to DesMoines river, 384 miles; Pacific Junction west % mile; 
total, 1744 miles. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—This company’s earn- 
ings for October and the four months of its fiscal year from 
July 1 to Oct. 31 were : 


-—— October.——, Four months.— 

1884. 1883. 1884. 1883. 
Farnings............$156,577 $145,021 $589,357 $582,001 
iExpenses............ 93,328 80,229 309,471 277,313 
Net earnings...... $63,249 $64,792 $270,886 $304,688 
Per cent. of exps... 50.4 55.3 52.5 . 47.6 


For the four months the gross earnings increased $7,356, 
or 1.8 per cent., and the expenses $82,158, or 11.6 per cent., 
the result being a decrease of $24,802, or 8.1 per cent., in 
net earnings. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indiana 
lis.—The following statement for the nine months ending 
Sept. 30 is published in London : 











1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Earnings ..... $2,787,349 $3,238,137 D. $450,788 13.9 
Expenses...... 2,084,826 2,250,836 D. 166,010 74 
Netearn.... $702,523 $987,301 D. $284,778 8.0 
Interest, ete. 576,642 487,385 I.  €9,257 18:3 
Surplus..... $125,881 $490,916 D. $374,035 74.8 


Expenditures for additions to property this year have 
been $205,530, or $79,649 in excess of the net surplus for the 
nine months. 


Des Moines & Fort Dodge.—This company asks the 
first-mortgage bondholders to accept payment of the four 
coupons maturing in 1886 and 1886, one-half in cash and 
one-half in the company’s notes bearing 6 per cent. inter- 
estand having three years to run. The company’s state- 
ment says that the road has been unable to earn the full 
amount of interest, owing to the continued reduction of 
nec its traffic, although the business has largely in- 
creased. 


: Rees cennases, Vingiata, =) Soengin.-The earnings 
or November an e five months of the fiscal f 
July 1 to Nov. 30 were: ae 


7~—November.—~, ——~Five months.-~——, 
1884. & 1883, 


1883. . A 
Earnings.............. $380,180 665 $1,752,540 $1,934,040 
a eee 230,535 225,849 1,027,931 993,373 
Net earnings........ $149,645 $183,816 $724,609 $940,007 
Per cent. of exps..... 60.7 . 55.1 ¥ 58.6 4 


The decrease in gross earnings for the five months was 
—- or 9.4 per cent. ; in net earnings, $216,058, or 22.9) 
per cen 

The company has made arrangements to pay the Janu 
coupons on the divisional bonds, amounting to $276, F 
but has not raised the $376,660 required to pay the coupons 
on the consolidated bonds. It is understood that the holders 
will be asked to fund several coupons in order that the earn- 
ings may be used to put the road in good condition. To this 
it is said that there will be some opposition, as the outside 
holders are not satisfied with the present mana ement, aud 
want to know more about the real condition of the company 
than they have been allowed to know heretofore, 
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The Finance Committee reports that the payments for 
1885, including principal of debentures and car trusts, will 
be $1,757,460; 1886, $1,739,196; 1887, $1,720,933. ‘These 
payments will decrease as the debentures and car trusts ma- 
ture and are paid off. 

The officers estimate that in order to operate the road 
there must be expended in years 1885 and 1886 for con- 
struction and betterments, including steel rails, iron bridges, 
terminals, ete., the sum of $1,117,217. The road can be 
operated and maintained in good condition for less than 
6O per cent. of gross revenue, which would leave at 40 per 
cent. net earnings for 1885 and 1886, $1,400,000; this will 
leave adeficit in each year of $350,000, including present 
deficit, a total of about $1,250,000 to and including Jan. 1, 
1887; to this must be added about $1,000,000 required for 
improvements. It is recommended tbat holders of consoli- 
dated 5 per cent. bonds be asked to fund four coupons, re- 
ceiving instead the company’s bonds dated July 1, 1885, 
bearing 6 per cent., to run ten years, and redeemable at the 
pleasure of the company at par and accrued interest after 3 
years on 3 months’ notice. The holders of $2,000,000 of 
Cincinnati & Georgia Division first-mortgage 6 per cent. 
bonds be asked to fund four coupons, accepting in lieu there- 
of a funded coupon bond dated Sept. 1, 1885, payable in ten 
years from date or at the option of the company at par and 
matured interest after three years, on three months’ notice. 
Holders of debentures be asked to extend for ten years such 
debentures as fall due in 1885 and 1886, and to accept simi- 
Jar bonds running five to ten years for interest on their de- 
bentures falling due during 1885 and 1886. That arrange- 
ment be made with holders of car trust certficates, Series 
**A,” for an extension for ten years of all payments of prin- 
cipal falling duein 1885 and 1886, being $100,000 in each 
year, 


Holden, Clinton & Southern.—This company has 
heen organized to build a railroad from Holden, Mo., on the 
Missouri Pacific, by Clinton to Springfield, about 110 miles. 
‘Lhe incorporators are John C. Brown, J. B. Clements, H. M. 
Hoxie, H. McLaughlin and D.S. H. Smith, all Missouri 
Pacific men. 


Illinois Midland.—In the United States Circuit Court, 
in Springfield, Iil., Dec. 27, an order was filed which extends 
the time for Commissioner Branson to file his report Jan. 
15, 1885. All exceptions to such report to be filed on or 
before Jan. 25, and all briefs in support of or in opposition 
to such reports to be filed on or before Feb. 14, at which 
time it shall, without further order of the Court. be sub- 
mitted to Justice Harlan for decision on such exceptions 
and for final decree of sale. 


Indiana & Hlinois Southern.—This company has 
ceased to run trains over the 30 miles of its road from New- 
ton, Ill., to Palestine. A hand-car is run to carry the mails, 
but no otber business is done. 


Marietta Mineral.—This company has now at work a 
considerable force, repairing and putting in order the od 
track avandoned sume years ago by the Teericstn & Cincin- 
nati, and purchased last year by this company. In addition 
to this, it is building some 11 miles of new road, from Big 
Run, O., to Joy, in Morgan County. A part of this road is on 
the old road-bed, graded 10 years ago for the Federal Creek 
road. The compuny expects to have its entire line ready 
for the running of trains early in the spring. 


Memphis, Selma & Brunswick.—The Receiver has 
let a contract. tg Dunavant, Kelly & Piper, of Memphis, 
Tenn., to complete this road from Memphis to Holly Springs, 
Miss. The distance is 46 miles, of which 20 miles were built 
two years ago. That section, however, has never been used 
and is in bad condition. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—It is under- 
stood that this company is making preparations to extend 
its new branch to Oconto, from that place northward to 
Marinette and Escanaba. Work on this extension will be 
begun early in the spring. 


Missouri Pacific.—The Grievanco Committee of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, together with Chief 
Engineer Arthur, had a long meeting with Vice-President 
Hoxie of this company, in St. Louis, Dec. 26, the result of 
which was a return to the strict letter and spirit of the 
agreement made Sept. 25, 1882, between this same com- 
mittee and Manager Talmage, which really means the 
restoration of the long runs of the passenger engineers, and 
a return to the old rules in their entirety. 

The agreement of September, 1882, provides that all 
freight engineers be paid 4 cents per mile, 100 miles or less 
to constitute a day’s work, ali over 100 miles to be paid at 
the rate of 35 cents per hour, All passenger engineers to be 
paid 531g cents per mile, 100 miles or less to constitute a 
day’s work, all over 100 miles per day to be paid for at the 
rate of 35 cents per hour; engineers on short runs to receive 
$3.50 per day; over time on both freight and passenger en- 
gines to be charged at 35 cents per hour, less the first two 
hours ina delay. Switch engineers to receive $80 a month 
and engineers of pushers $90, twelve hours to constitute a 
day’s work for them and all over time to be paid pro rata. 

This agreement covers the Missouri Pacific, the Central 
Branch, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the Texas & Pacific, 
the Iron Mountain and the International & Great Northern. 
lhe committee was also assured that the rumored reduc- 
tion on Jan. 1 would not be made. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—A suit has 
been begun by Jobn Newton to prevent by injunction the 
payment of the dividend of 11¢ per cent. declared on the 
capital stock of this company on Dec. 8, and made payable 
Jan. 15next. Mr. Newton has brought his suit in the New 
York Superior Court, as the owner of six debenture bonds, 
put upon the market by the company in October. His 
ground of complaint is that the dividend bas not been earned. 
The suit is alleged by the friends of the company to be of a 
speculative character. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—A circular has 
been tddressed to the holders of the Car Trust of New York 
by E. W. Clark & Co., of Philadelphia, in which thev say: 
‘Referring to the default on the Car Trust of New York, 
series F, we would say that we understand the Erie Rail- 
road Co. intends to default on series G on Jan. 1 and prob- 
ably on the earlier issues as the interest matures. We pro- 
pose to put the matter in the bands of our attorney, Mr. 
Jobnu Bullitt, for the purpose of enforcing promptly the 
rights of the certificate bolders. We understand that the 
company proposes t* offer long bonds, with interest not ex- 
ceeding 4 per cent. per annum. The large holders whom 
we have consulted are willing to accept this settlement, and 
we should be pleased to learn your views on the matter and 
have you join with us in the legal proceedings we are 
about to commence.” The holders are also asked to agree 
to the appointment of a committee to take the necessary 
measures in their behalf, to consist of Mr. Samuel R. 
Shipley, of the Provident Life & Trust Co.; Mr. W. C. 
Allison, of the Allison Manufacturing Co.; ana Mr. E. W. 
Clark, of E. W. Clark & Co., bankers. 





finance committee and representatives of the car trust was 
held Saturday, during which a proposition for readjustment 
of this part of the company’s indebtedness was considered. 
It was proposed to offer car-trust holders 6 per cent. second 
mortgage bonds in exchange for the car trust bonds, interest 
to be at the rate of 3 per cent. for 10 years and the full rate 
afterward. It is not certain whether this proposition will be 
accepted, but there is an apparent willingness on the part of 
the car-trust bondholders to compromise if a general plan of 
readjustment is entered upon by the company and aided by 
other classes of its creditors. The present fixed charges, 
taxes, etc., amount to above $1,300,000, of which the first 
mortgage bond interest is $C60.000. A reduction in the 
rentals of leased lines is to be asked, and also a scaling of the 
floating debt. It is hoped by these means to reduce the fixed 
charges to about $1,000,000. The net earnings are constantly 
increasing, and more rapidly than even the Receiver antici- 
pated. They are now more than $700,000a year. Mr. Clark 
estimated the net earnings for the last three months of 1884 
at $159,000 ; the road earned $104,000 net in October, and it 
is understood that the net for November is above $80,000. 
December will also show net earnings in contrast witha deficit 
of $100,000 in 1883. If business revives the coming vear 
the road should be able to earn nearly or quite the fixed 
charges if they can be reduced as above, and there is reason 
to hope for a sufficient growth of business so that the princi- 
pal obligations can be paid off as they mature. 

“As already announced, the Treasurer is paying the over- 
due coupons of the first-mortgage bonds and arrangements 
have now been made for money with which to pay those 
falling due Jan. 1.” 

The State Treasurer of Massachusetts has agreed to accept 
additional second-mortgage bonds in payment of the overdue 
interest on the $1,750,060 of those bonds held by the State. 
Some other large holders of the bonds have also agreed to 
accept similar payment. 

At a meeting held in Boston, Dec. 30, the ho'ders of the 
car-trust bonds voted to decline the company’s proposition 
for a settlement as noted above, 


New York, Susquehanna & Western.—It is re- 
ported that this company will ask holders of $2,500,000 new 
or general mortgage bonds to fund a portion of the January 
coupon, probably one-half, the other half to be paid in cash. 


Norfolk & Western.—The statemevt for November 
and the eleven months to Nov. 30 is as follows: 


-—-—November.—— -——Eleven months.—— 
1883 


1884. 1883. 84. ¥ 
Gross earnings.... ..$244.810 $271,177 $2,464,050 $2,579,923 
Expens-s............. 129,472 142,555 1,385,370 1,362,809 





Net earnings ..... $1,078,680 $1.217,114 
Percent. of exps...:.. 56 53 

For the eleven months this shows a decrease in gross earn- 
ings of $115,873, or 4 per cent.; an increase in expenses of 
$22,561, or 2 per cent., and a decrease of $138,434, or 11 
per cent. , in net earnings. 


.$115,068 $128,692 
sf 5° 
abe . 


. , by 
Northern Central.-—This company’s statement for 
November and the eleven months to Nov. 30 is: 


-——Novermber.—— —-Eleven months.--— 
884. 188; 























1884. 1883. 1884 83 
BArMings.......00000000 $474,805 $536,094 $5,079,608 $5,678,979 
Operating exps . $238,867 $276,039 $2,758,519 $3,051.853 
Extraordinary exps. 42.441 94.348 356,825 389.98 1 
Total exps.. $281,308 $370,387 $3,115,344 $3,441,834 
Net earnings....... $193,497 $165,707 $1,964,264 $2,237,145 


For the eleven months the gross earnings decreused $599,- 
371, or 10.6 per cent. There was a decrease of $293,334 in 
operating expenses and of $33,156 in extraordinary ex- 

ens s, making a decrease of $326,490 total expenses and 
Lovie a decrease of $272,881, or 12.2 per cent., in net 
earnings. 


Northern Pacific.—The Philadelphla Press says: ‘‘ The 
Northern Pacific Railroad is said to be in most excellent 
financial condition. All the fixed charges bave been fully 
provided for, and the company sees its way clear to com- 
plete the Cascade Division. Some of the money necessary 
has come from the sale of first-mortgage bonds on the com- 
pleted portion of the road. The Deutchse Bank of Berlin 
has purchased from the company $1,500,000 of 1 be $4,000,- 
000 of second-mortgage bonds which have been in the treas- 
ury since their issue. These are the first of this class of 
bonds which have been put on the market, the syndicate 
with whom the bonds were originally placed never having 
made any attempt to sell them. The bonds sold to the Ber- 
lin Bank are said to have brought in the neigborhood of 90. 
It is seldom that the second-mortgage bonds of any Ameri- 
can company have been so well placed in Europe recently. 
Their sale, as bas been said, places the company in a decid- 
edly easy condition, financially, for montbs to come.” 


Ohio & Mississippi.—The conditions of the agreement 
between the Baltimore & Ohio party and the English stock- 
holders are given officially in London as follows: 

1. That two of the (English) committee’s nominees be 
placed on the board; two of the Baltimore & Ohio party 
retiring. 

2. That the number of members constituting the Executive 
Committee be increased from three to five, two of the Eng- 
lish committee’s representatives being elected to serve 
thereon. 

3. That the disputed entries in the bond voting register be 
canceled, anda fresh register opened, votes to be allowed 
on presentation of bonds only. 

4. That the necessary amendments be madein the com- 
pavy’s by-laws, and inspectors at the next election be 
mutually agreed to. 


Oregon Pacific.—This company reports the track all 
laid from Yaquina Bay, Oregon, on the Pacific Coast, east- 
ward to Corvallis in the Willamette Valley, a distance of 
72 miles. No further work will de done this season, although 
surveys are in progress for an extension from Corvallis east 
to a junction with the Oregon Short Line, about 350 miles, 


Oregon & Transcontinental Co.—The new $10,000,- 
000 loan not having been taken by the stockholders, the 
company has placed $2,500,000 with Drexel, Morgan & 
Co., of New York. who also take an option until Feb. 1 
next on $2,500,000 more. The price is not stated. This 
a the company with funds to meet the notes maturing 

ec. & 

Petersburg.—Tbis road, which has been owned chiefly by 
local investors, has been sold to the local syndicate con- 
trolling the other roads in the Atlantic Coast Line, of which 
this road formsalink. It extends from Petersburg, Va., 
south to Weldon. N. C.. 59 miles. The price paid for the 
stock is not stated. 


Pennsylvania.—The statement of the business of all 
lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for November, as compared 
with the same month in 1883, shows a decrease in gross 
earnings of $552,542; a decrease in expenses of $141,076, 
and one in net earnings of $381,466. The eleven months of 





New York & New England.—The Boston Advertiser 
of Dec. 29 says; ‘* An informal meeting of members of the 


1884, as compared with the same period of 1883, show a 
decrease in gross earnings of $2,445,152; a decrease in ex- 
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penses of $1,235,950, and a falling off in net earnings of 
$1,209,202. 

Carrying out these differences. we have the following 
statement: 











November: 1884. 1883. Ine. or Dec. P.c, 
Earnings ..... .. $3,950,938 $4,473,480 D. $522,542 11.7 
Expenses......... 2,475,227 2,616,303 D. 141,076 5.4 

Net earnings.... $1,475,711 $1,857,177 D $381,466 20.5 
Per cent. of exps. 62.6 58.5 J. 4.1 ° 


Eleven months: 
Earnings.......... $44,797,586 $47,242,738 wy. $2,445.152 4.2 





Expenses.... 27,853.912 29,089,862 D. 1,235,950 42 
Net earnings. ...$16,943,674 $18,152.876 D. $1,209,202 6.6 
Per cent. of exps. 62.2 61.6 L 0.6 


All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the eleven 
months of 1884 show a deficiency in meeting all liabilities of 
$836,005, being a decrease as compared with the same 
period of 1883 of $1,946,808. This makes the total net de- 
crease on all lines of $3,156,010 for the eleven months. 

Philadelphia & Reading.—A bill in equity was filed 
in the United States Circuit Court in Philadelphia, Dec. 27, 
asking for the appointment of a new Receiver, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the deatb of the late Edwin S. Lewis ; 
and also for the recognition by the Court of certain rights 
claimed by the complainants. Tbe bill represents that the 
company has failed to pay to the Trustee the amount due 
for sinking fund for four years past, although it was stipu- 
lated in the mortgage that any failure to.make such pay- 
ment would give the Trustee the right to take possession of 
the property of the road. This right the Trustee is unable 
to exercise, as the property is now in possession of the Court, 
and the Court is therefore asked to make such orders as may 
be necessary to protect the rights of the holders of the gen- 
eral mortgage bonds. 

Tre Bondholders’ Committee has held several meetings, 
but bas taken no decided action, except to appoint a sub- 
committee, charged with the duty of preparing a plan for 
the reorganization of the company. This plan is to be sub- 
mitted to the general committee at its next meeting. The 
sub-committee consists of Messrs. A, J. Antelo, Samuel R. 
Shipley, John Wanamaker, Charles B. Wright and B. B. 
Comegys. 

The Receivers are now paying the material and supply ac- 
counts for November, in four months notes, bearing interest 
at 4 rate of 6 per cent. No cash payments are being 
made. 

The Receivers have issued the following circular: ‘*‘ The 
Receivers, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
board of managers, hereby announce that from and after 
Jan. 1, 1885, the salaries and wages of all officers, agents 
and other employés, excepting those of trainmen, wharf 
laborers and crews of steam colliers, and of such miners and 
laborers at collieries whose pay is regulated by the basis de- 
pendent on the price of coal, will be reduced as follows : 
Upon al] daily and hourly rates of wages and upon salaries 
not exceeding $500 per annum a reduction of 8 per cent. 
Upon salaries exceeding $500 and less than $2000 per an- 
num a reduction of 10 per cent. Upon salaries of $2000 and 
less than $5000 per annum a reduction of 1214 per cent. 
Upon salaries of $5000 and less than $10,000 per annum a 
reduction of 15 per cent. Upon salaries of $10,000 per an- 
num and upwards a reduction of 20 per cent. It being 
understood that where parties are receiving pay from both 
companies the aggregate shall be treated as one salary.” 

The latest information is that the Receivers will pay the 
interest maturing Jan. 1 on their first mortgage 6s, which 
loan amounts to $2,467,700, They have made no arrange- 
ments, however, to pay the interest on the general mort- 
gage 63 and 7s, the debenture 6s, convertible 7s scrip or con- 
vertible adjustment scrip. In reference tothe New Jersey 
Central Railroad payments the Reading Receivers will pay 
the interest on the American Dock & Improvement Co. 
bonds, which are a mortgage on the terminals at Jersey City. 
They have also made an arrangement by which the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co. and C. & H. Borie will buy the coupons 
and interest on the Jersey Central consolidated loan, It is 
understood to be the policy of the Receivers to pay all 1ent- 
als due in January to leased lines where the money hzs been 
earned. 

Richmond & West Point Terminal Co.—This 
company gives notice to holders of the $2,000,000 trust loan 
notes that their notes should be deposited with the Central 
Trust Co., of New York, in order that payment of principal 
and interest may be made Jan. 2. 

Rochester ,& Pittsburgh.—It is announced that sub- 
scriptions to the full amount of $1,000,000 have been re- 
ceived under the new plan of reorganization. This plan will 
therefore probably be carried out. 

Sioux City, Fairbank & Western.—This company’s 
surveyors have reached Huron, Dak. The survey runs from 
Sioux City, Ia., to Fairbank, Dak., via Huron, northwest 
through Beadle, Hand, Hyde and Sully counties. At Nor- 
folk, Sully County, a branch goes to Bismarck. 

South Florida.—The Bartow Branch of this road is 
now completed to Bartow. Fla., 18 miles southward from 
the main line at Bartow Junction, which is 47 miles from 
Tampaand €8 miles from Sanford, the eastern terminus of 
the road. 

Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The experts ap- 
pointed to inspect this company’s equipment have com- 
pleted their work. Their report, which will be submitted 
in January, will show that only $81,000 will be required to 
put the equipment in as good condition as when it came on 
the road, ordinary wear and tear excepted. 

Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—The United States 
Circuit Court has refused the application of the Receivers 
for authority to buy 11 locomotives and 950 cars under a 
ear trust running over 10 years, the total amount being 
$657.607, besides a cash payment of $49,774. Judge Treat 
said that it was not his intention to allow this receivership 
business to run on any longer than was absolutely necessary, 
and that he would not sanction any contract which contem- 
plated a period of 10 years before its completion. He cb- 
jected to complicating the matters in the caseany more than 
was absolutely necessary. If the receivers needed the roll- 
ing stock, let them purchase outright; if they did not have 
the money to do this, then let them do without. Mr. 
Blodgett, Solicitor for the Receivers, asked permission to 
withdraw the report and file in its place a contract to rent 
the rolling stock; but Judge Treat refused to allow this, bid- 
ding the Receivers file another petition if they wished to, 
because the old one was done witb. 

A dispatch from St. Louis, Dec. 30, says: ‘‘Mr. Henry B. 
Plant, of New York, has filed a petition in the United States 
Court asking permission to intervene in the Wabash Rail- 
road matters now before the Court, and asks that the lease of 
the Wabash road to the Iron Mountain road, dated April 10, 
1882, and a mortgage for $10,000,000 made to the Mercan- 
tile Trust Co. of New York, and a guarantee of payment of 
said mortgage by the Iron Mountain road, be annulled on 
the ground of their illegality; the petition alleging that the 
| board of directors that instituted these proceedings was not 
legally elected by the stockholders of the railroad, and that 
the members were not eligible as directors under the laws of 
Missouri.” 
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